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EDITORIALS & COMMENTS 


Joining In 


kind is not sent forth. Very often in these times, the ap- 

peal is for money. It is a noticeable characteristic of the 
majority of such appeals that everyone is urged to respond 
with any contribution, however small. One rector besought 
his parishioners to give five cents or even one cent, if unable 
to give more. Before the depression there were just as many 
appeals for money; but certain groups were asked to give cer- 
tain amounts. A group would be requested to give $100 each; 
another, $50, and so on, down to the large group from the 
members of which $1.00 each was asked. We have all received 
these letters, in which definite sums were named. What did 
people do? 

Most of us have heard the reports on such appeals in our 
own parishes or dioceses. Some gave, and gave the amounts 
specified. A few sent more. Still fewer gave less. For the men 
and women who could not give the sums named sent nothing. 
Almost always, about half the persons to whom the appeals 
were made did not respond at all, even with a letter of regret 
and explanation to their own rectors or bishops. In very nearly 
every instance, a second letter of appeal went out, and some- 
times a third. Sometimes, even then, a final appeal was made 
from the pulpit or through the parish leaflet. Invariably, all 
who could join in making up the amount needed did not join 
in at the first or even the second asking. 

How to get everyone to join in is a problem never quite 
solved. But most rectors and bishops thought that it would 
be completely solved when they began to ask for anything at all, 
even five cents. Surely, they said, everyone can spare five cents. 
One rector, as we said, asked for only one cent if no more 
could be given. The fact is, however, that the problem is not 
solved. Second letters of appeal and final pleas from the pulpit 
and through the parish leaflet are still required. 

There are, of course, a number of reasons why people do not 
respond. Some are careless. “I meant to send something for 
that good work,” we hear them say. “But I mislaid the letter 
both times.” These careless ones often do contribute after the 
pulpit appeal—if they have any money in church with them. 


G eds ot A WEEK passes that an appeal of some 


One rector in a small town, remembering how unlikely people 
are to have any money with them except “change,” put pen- 
cils and small tablets in the pews before the Sunday morning 
service at which he purposed to make his final appeal for 
necessary funds. Calling attention to these facilities, he asked 
those present who had not yet contributed and who had not 
all they could give with them to write a pledge on a leaf from 
the tablet at hand and sign it and place it in the alms basin. 
Then, he secured the full attention of everyone by saying that 
he would call on each one who did this and collect the money, 
and that he would do this during the course of that very 
week. He completed the sum needed that year. And the next 
year he did it again, but more easily and quickly. He had 
riveted the attention of the well-meaning but careless parish- 
ioners to be found everywhere. 

Although there are a good many heedless Christians, there 
are far more who cannot give just what they are asked, and 
find it too hard to admit that they have less than the rector 
had supposed that they possessed. Or there used to be a great 
many such persons. At this time, fewer persons are “keeping 
up appearances” than in inflated days. They declare their 
limited resources more frankly. Many of them, strangely 
enough, since they cannot give much give nothing. 


HE GENEROUS and the self-sacrificing haye always 
given the money needed by the Church, since the Philip- 
pians “sent once and again’ unto the necessity of St. Paul. 
They have always had to make up the deficit caused by the 
heedlessness or the “closeness” of others. Others, moreover, 
with exactly the same measure of responsibility: all Christians 
are called upon to be merciful after their power, if they have 
much, to give plenteously, if they have little, to do their 
diligence gladly to give of that little. All should join in. 
The appeal for money is not the only appeal made by the 
clergy, nor the most important appeal. Scarcely a week passes 
that Church people do not receive appeals to give their help 
in other ways to the Church of Christ. Active membership 
in various Church organizations is requested; regular at- 
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tendance at the services of the Church is asked; prayers are 
asked. Indeed, the appeals are as many and as various as the 
life of the Church. And here again a second appeal is always 
required, followed by pleas from the pulpit and through 
the parish leaflet. Everyone does not join in at the first or 
even the second asking. 

It does not seem possible that the same reasons can obtain 
here. Anyone, no matter who and no matter how situated, can 
give prayer. Regular church-going is feasible for the great 
majority. More women than belong to the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary might join it. The Brotherhood of St. Andrew is not 
so large as it might well be. The Girls’ Friendly Society has 
room for more girls, and the Junior Brotherhood for more 
boys. No parish, no diocese has the benefit of the leadership 
of all its able members. Nor has any parish or diocese the im- 
mense benefit of what may be called the “followership” of 
all its really devout and capable members. Everyone does 
not join in, even when everyone might. 

Why don’t they? Shyness keeps some back. A false modesty 
keeps others: they feel that ‘some one else can do it better.” 
What they forget is that no one at all can take the place of 
any other. God calls each one of us by name, and each must 
answer to that name, and no other: “Lord, here am I.” Not 
some one else who may be better and wiser and brighter: 
that one will be called too, and must answer. We are all called 
to help the Purpose of God fulfill itself in the world, in us 
and through us. Most often, that call comes in plain, familiar 
ways: through the rector, through the bishop, who ask help 
in doing homely things. The work of the Church needs every 
one of us. We are comrades, in bringing the knowledge of re- 
demption to the world, as Fr. Tabb has so strikingly said: 


“A Little Boy of heavenly birth, 

But far from home today, 

Comes down to find His ball, the Earth, 
That Sin has cast away. 

O comrades, let us one and all 

Join in to get Him back His ball!” 

We do join in to get Him back His ball whenever we 
respond to an appeal for our help in doing the daily work 
of His Church: with money, with our presence at the altar, 
with our aid in what we call “practical things,” with our reg- 
ular prayers, and our special devotions. As to the amount of 
our response, that is easy to discover. We are asked to do 
what we are able. If we really do all we possibly can, we 
are joining in. Let us do it, all of us. 
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EVERAL of the clergy have called our attention to 

a discrepancy between various unofficial lectionaries of 

the Church in interpreting the Prayer Book regulations 
regarding the proper lessons for the Twenty-fifth Sunday 
after Trinity, which falls on November 18th this year. Some 
authorities, including the Living Church 
Annual and the Desk Kalendar, give 
the lessons for the Fourth Sunday after 
Epiphany for this Sunday; others, as for example the Church 
Kalendar published in Newburgh, N. Y., give those for the 
Sixth Sunday after Epiphany. 

This discrepancy arises from a difference of opinion as to 
which of two Prayer Book directions is intended to apply to 
the case in point. On page 224 of the Prayer Book there is a 
rubric reading, in part: “If in any year there be twenty-six 
Sundays after Trinity, the service for the Sixth Sunday after 
the Epiphany shall be used on the Twenty-fifth Sunday.” 


A Discrepancy 
Between Lectionaries 
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This is the authority used as the basis for the lessons given 
by the Newburgh Church Kalendar. 

Pet he publishers of the Living Church Annual and the 
Desk, Kalendar, however, have taken the rubric cited above 
to apply to the service of Holy Communion only, as it is 
found in the section of the Prayer Book devoted to collects, 
epistles, and gospels. They base their judgment rather on the 
notation given in the table of lessons in the preliminary pages 
of the Prayer Book, in which there occurs opposite the heading 
for the Twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity the notation: “Use 
lessons omitted from the Sundays after Epiphany.” As there 
were only three Sundays after Epiphany this year it would 
seem that the first of the omitted lessons, namely those for the 
Fourth Sunday after Epiphany, would be the proper ones 
for the Twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity. 

Some two or three months ago we referred this whole 
question to Dr. John W. Suter, of the Liturgical Commis- 
sion. His reply was: “You are both right,” since either in- 
terpretation seemed a fair construction of the Prayer Book, 
depending upon which direction one used as a starting point. 
He added, however, that the lessons for the Sixth Sunday af- 
ter Epiphany seemed to have rather more of a “pre-Advent 
character” (whatever that might be!) and so suggested them 
as somewhat more appropriate than those of the Fourth Sun- 
day. 

In any event, the clergy are apparently justified in follow- 
ing either of these uses, both of which have a fair claim to be- 
ing correct. But the discrepancy in the two directions in the 
Prayer Book indicates that a little more study might well be 
given to the whole question of the lectionary before the next 
General Convention. 
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T IS with mixed feelings that we note the change in edi- 
torship of our honored contemporary, the American 
Church Monthly. We have grown so accustomed .to the 

splendid editorial leadership of Dr. Charles C. Edmunds dur- 
ing his all too short tenure of the editorial chair that it will be 
Wditofahint Chase difficult to visualize the Monthly apart 
for the “Monthly” from his own charming personality. Un- 
der his leadership one could always count 
upon sound scholarship and staunch maintenance of Catholic 
faith and tradition, coupled with a kindliness and courtesy that 
are the pride of religious journalism at its best. 

But in the new editor of the American Church Monthly, 
Dr. Granville M. Williams, §.S.J.E., we know that a worthy 
successor to Dr. Edmunds is to be found. We have for Dr. 
Williams a deep personal affection, dating from the days when, 
as a Harvard undergraduate, we frequently had the privilege 
of serving at God’s altar as he offered the daily sacrifice of 
praise and thanksgiving. Dr. Williams has come to be known 
as a learned and vigorous exponent of the Catholic faith, and 
his genius for presenting the doctrines of the Church in clear 
cut but irenic fashion have made him persona grata at such 
diverse gatherings as the Catholic Congress and the Church 
Congress. The Monthly will have in him an editor -of rare 
ability and persuasiveness. 

Tue Livinc Cuurcu has a further interest in the reor- 
ganization of the American Church Monthly in that our 
literary editor, the Rev. William H. Dunphy, is to become 
assistant editor. Unfortunately this necessitates Fr, Dunphy’s 
resignation from the staff of THe Livinc CHURCH, effective 
the end of this month. We feel, however, that he will have a 
wider field for his scholarship in his new position and we wish 
him every success in it. 


A Message from Scotland 


By the Rt. Rev. Frederic L. Deane, D.D. 


Bishop of Aberdeen and Orkney 


HE VOICE which speaks 

to you this morning is a 

voice from Scotland and 
from the city of Aberdeen. I like 
to feel that among my listeners are 
men and women who remember 
with an undying love that land of 
freedom which on the world’s map 
looks so very small but which ranks with little countries such as 
Palestine or Greece as the source of a great influence in the story 
of the human race. 

I am here in America on a special errand. I have been in- 
vited to take part in an event which happened a century and a 
half ago and which makes one of those everlasting links which 
join in a fellowship of loyal affection people from Scotland and 
people in this great Republic. It is just 150 years ago this very 
month that in the city of Aberdeen three of our Scottish bishops 
consecrated one of your citizens to be the first bishop who ever 
set foot upon the soil of America. Scotland was always a land of 
freedom. Those bishops did what at that time the Church of 
England dared not do, for the Prime Minister of England had de- 
clared, “I will never allow an act of Parliament to be passed to 
enable the Church of England to consecrate any bishop for any 
American state,” and the Church of England tamely acquiesced. 
In Scotland we said “Come to Aberdeen where we clergy pay 
more regard to the Acts of the Apostles than to the acts of 
Parliament.” Scotland was ever the land where the spirit of 
freedom burned with an undying fire. 

I am taking part tonight in a commemoration wider in its ap- 
peal to Scottish folk than such an event as I have spoken of in 
the story of the Episcopal Church. I have brought with me from 
Scotland in response to a request a stone from the Battlefield of 
Bannockburn. That stone will be presented tonight at a special 
service and built into the wall of a Warriors’ Shrine. It will be 
a memorial of a turning point in the history of the British race, 
a memorial of Robert the Bruce, the king who held a people’s 
heart as nothing in all history has ever held it, a memorial of that 
great utterance from the inmost soul of Scotland which has gone 
forth throughout the whole world: “We fight not for glory or tor 
self or for honor, but for liberty, lacking which no man of virtue 
may survive.” That is the spirit which has made Scotland great. 

But I know that I speak this morning not only to Scottish 
folk or English folk but to citizens of America, citizens who 
brought their ancestry from many lands and who are being 
welded here into one of the greatest people on this earth. The 
Church of God transcends all narrow barriers of tradition or of 
race, and just because of this and because your great country is 
like an ocean into which flow so many different streams of na- 
tionality, it is here in America that the universal message of the 
Gospel should most easily be understood. 

I am speaking on the Sunday after All Saints’ Day, that festi- 
val which means more to us than any holy day in all the year ex- 
cept those great festivals like Christmas or Easter in honor ot 
Jesus Christ. All Saints’ Day is the thanksgiving for all the wise 
and all the holy and all the strong in faith and pure in heart, that 
great multitude which no man could number of all nations and 
kindreds and tongues who have fought the good fight, who have 
broken free from the tyranny of the senses and the bondage ot 
the world with God as their Master and their King. Through 
them God has worked out His loving purpose in history and 
built up throughout all the ages “the city of men’s souls.” They 
were the lights by which lesser men have found their way to God. 


HE Bishop of Aberdeen and Orkney 
delivered this message to Churchmen in 
America in a radio broadcast November 
#th from Station WABC, New York City, 
over aC B S§ network. ' 
of the Episcopal Church of the dir series. 


They were the stout hearted sol- 
diers of the army of the Lord who 
cheered and helped and comforted 
men’s and 
and despair. They were the pio- 
who blazed the trail and 
opened up for us the way of life. 
We may forget them if we 
choose but we can never free ourselves from their undying hold 
upon our lives for their spirit is inwoven in the very tissue of our 
souls. There is within our nature no light of understanding, no 
generous impulse nor pure aspiration and no high resolve which 
is not a heritage bequeathed to us by them. It matters nothing 
if the historian has never written their lives or if their names have 
been forgotten. God does not entrust His roll of honor to any 
human hands. They live forever in the eternal glory and here 
on earth their influence never can be lost for it is bound up in 
the very bundle of our life. 


helplessness sorrow 
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LL SAINTS’ DAY is more than a thanksgiving for these 
benefactors of our race. It comes to us with an appeal to 
every instinct in our nature which is not vile and base. The 
saints call on us to follow them and join their goodly fellowship. 
We know in our heart of hearts that they are right. We know 
that they are the people who have voiced those truths which 
alone are eternal and abiding in a world where all things else 
change and decay and fall. We know that they hold the secret 
which alone gives meaning and value and purpose to the life of 
man, and apart from which our life is but ‘‘a tale told by an 
idiot full of sound and fury, signifying nothing,” a fool’s errand 
leading on the way but ending in nothing but rottenness and dust. 
In Bunyan’s immortal allegory we have the picture of the 
man with the muckrake in his hands, shut up in a narrow room, 
unable to look any way but downwards, sweeping to himself with 
his muckrake the straws and the small sticks and the dust of the 
floor. How often that is the picture of our own lives, how often 
it is almost a perfect photograph. But by the grace of God we 
can break loose from that prison house and throw away that 
muckrake if we will. By the grace of God we can be set free 
from our sordidness and selfishness and futility and join the fel- 
lowship of those saints of God whose feet are on the pathway 
of reality and who have made the only choice that, really matters 
on this earth. 

As the old Psalmist has it, “When thou seekest seek ye my 
face. My heart made answer Thy Face, Lord, will I seek.” How 
immensely worth while is that choice. 

Do you remember when we were little tiny children our elders 
sometimes said to us, “What would you like to be when you 
grow up?” This All Saints’ Tide God is saying to each one of 
us what would you like to be when you grow up in the eternal 
world? Let us make our choice now. However stupid and dull we 
may be, however much we may have to learn, and however long 
may be the journey before we are grown up in the eternal life 
let us choose to be in the fellowship of the saints, for the world 
passes away and the lust thereof, and every selfish ambition and 
every sordid gain and every passing pleasure ends in nothingness. 
Time who is God’s scavenger and the dustman of the universe 
sweeps all those things away on the rubbish heap of life that only 
injure. That only secures a lasting peace and happiness which 
centers in the life of God, for as the old saint said, and as it will 
always be true, “Thou, O God, has made us for Thyself and our 
heart can find no rest until it rest in Thee.” 
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A Plea to the Archbishop of Canterbury 


From the Most Rev. Theophilus N. Pashcowsky 


Russian Archbishop of North America 


sion on behalf of the locum tenens of the Russian Patri- 
archate, the Metropolitan Peter Kroutitzky, is made in 
the name of “the bishops of the Russian Orthodox Church in 
North America” by the Most Rev. Theophilus N. Pashcowsky, 
newly elected Archbishop. The Archbishop’s letter, published in 
the Russian Orthodox Journal, is as follows: 
Much Esteemed, Worthy Primate of All England and Metro- 
politan: 

In past difficult times for the Russian Church, the friendly 
Anglican Episcopalian Church with all the fervor of brotherly 
love, tendered its hand of help. In the common memory of nations 
remained the worthy and highly human act with which the Primate 
of England, Archbishop of Canterbury, now resting with God, 
raised his voice to prevent mortal danger and unlawful trial of 
His Holiness, Patriarch Tikhon, during the cruel year of 1925. 
Were it not for the mighty protection of the spiritual head of all 
England, were it not for his voice, supported by that of the 
honorable English nation and by the acclaim of other Christian 
Churches, each independent of one another, the freedom of the 
memorable Patriarch of all Russia, Tikhon, would not have been 
safeguarded and guaranteed. Thankfulness for this great-hearted 
and incomparable act of humanity on the part of the Primate of 
all England will remain in the souls of Russian people for all 
time. 

But in our present day, perhaps an identical oppression is being 
enacted again upon the Russian Orthodox Church in the person 
of the locum tenens of the Patriarchal See in Russia, the Metro- 
politan Peter, called Kroutitzky. Without informing anyone of 
his guilt, the unfortunate sufferer has already spent almost ten 
years in confinement, without any intercourse with the world and 
in particular with that Church of which he appears the only un- 
questioned head and successor to all the rights of the Most Holy 
Patriarch Tikhon. This conduct to the person on whom look 
with reverence as their head, hundreds of millions of Orthodox 
Russians, is unheard of and cruel in its incomparability. In the 
eyes of the whole world continues oppression and the greatest 
injustice to the person guilty to the Soviet power and undesirable 
to the power only because he is, in its opinion, stmilar to the Most 
Holy Patriarch Tikhon, a person without rights, being a Church- 
mian and even the head of the Christian Church in Russia. 

This forced estrangement of the Primate of our Church has 
had countless evil effects within and without the precincts of 
Russia, in fact throughout the entire world. Within Russia, in- 
stead of one jurisdiction, there exist two jurisdictions simulta- 
neously; the so-called Patriarchal Synod and the Synod of the 
Modernized Church, and outside of Russia, many partitions, sev- 
eral of which have already proclaimed their autonomy with the 
consent of the Patriarch of Constantinople, as in Poland and 
Finland; while others are organizing themselves in the territories 
of other Orthodox patriarchs—all of them, however, advancing 
toward partition, having lost the unity of their highest unques- 
tioned leader in the person of the successor of the rights of the 
Most Holy Patriarch Tikhon, the Metropolitan Peter, locum 
tenens of the Russian Patriarchal See. 

We, the bishops of the Russian Orthodox Church in North 
America, moved by feelings of filial love to the sorrow and suffer- 
ings of our Russian Mother Church, as citizens of the United 
States, not being hampered by the subjection to the Soviet Power, 
regard it our duty to raise our voice for the protection of the 
downtrodden worthiness and rights of our Mother, the Russian 
Church and for the aid of the Head of that Church, the Metro- 


politan Peter, locum tenens of the Russian Patriarchal See. 


\ N APPEAL to the Archbishop of Canterbury for interces- 


We beg and pray Your Highness to raise your worthy voice 
again as the Head of the English Episcopalian Church, most 
friendly to the Russian Church, against the injustice done by the 
Sovjet Government toward the Head of the Russian Church, the 
Metropolitan Peter. We seek and thirst for his liberation from 
the uncalled-for exile and voiceless imprisonment. 

We await from all nations of the world acquiescence in your 
worthy protest. Particularly in these days, when the Soviets are 
planning to gain entrance into the League of Nations, should they 
be required to show a minimum of justice in their conduct 
toward the Spiritual Head of the Russian Orthodox Church. 
We beg you, our Lord, not to deny our humble request. We 
beg you to call the world’s attention to the injustice done the 
Russian Church. Your act of saving the head of the Russian 
Church and his liberation will be equal to the act of saving the 
late Patriarch Tikhon, an act by which the Anglican Church 
ennobled itself for all ages. 

(Signed) *k ARcHBISHOP THEOPHILUS. 


RUINS OF AN ANCIENT NUNNERY 


KELETON ruins of ancient Iola, 
S The nuns home of Brhynwide; 
Covered by shining enamel of star vines, 
Green tendrilled to grayness. 
Stones steeped in fragrance of spring rain and April, 
Washed by the sea of Syrbelaeus storming, 
Antiqued in weather and stippled in lichen, 
Filled with the aves and nosters and bellsong. 
Ancient Iola, haunted by Brhynwide 
Telling her rosary under the cloisters, 
Gazing with mystical eyes on Syrbelaeus— 
Lord of the Oceans, purple as iris, 
Singing antiphonal songs with the-bells, 
Lulling the nuns into undreaming slumber. 
Now are the arches blue with the ocean, 
Filled with the blackpearl.and opal of morning, 
The garnet of sunset and moonstone of evening. 
Ancient Iola, the nuns’ home of Brhynwide. 
EVANGELINE CHAPMAN COZZENS. 
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The Privileged Sacrifice 


OR MY OWN PART, I have never ceased to rejoice that 

God has appointed me to such an office. People talk of the 
sacrifice I have made in spending so much of my life in Africa. 
Can that be called a sacrifice which is simply paid back as a small 
part of a great debt owing to our God, which we can never repay? 
Is that a sacrifice which brings its own blest reward in healthful 
activity, the consciousness of doing good, peace of mind, and a 
bright hope of a glorious destiny hereafter? Away with the word 
in such a view, and with such a thought! It is emphatically no 
sacrifice. Say rather it is a privilege. Anxiety, sickness, suffering, 
or danger, now and then, with a foregoing of the common con- 
veniences and charities of this life, may make us pause, and cause 
the spirit to waver, and the soul to sink; but let this be only for 
a moment. All these are nothing when compared with the glory 
which shall hereafter be revealed in, and for, us. I never made a 
sacrifice. Of this we ought not to talk, when we remember the 
great sacrifice which He made who left His Father’s throne on 
high to give Himself for us; “who being the brightness of that 
Father’s glory, and the express image of His person, and uphold- 
ing all things by the word of His power, when He had by Himself 
purged our sins, sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on 
high. —David Livingstone. 
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The American Church Institute for Negroes 
By the Rt. Rev. George Craig Stewart, D.D. 


Bishop of Chicago 


ISHOP STIRES once re- 

marked that the human race 

was divided into four great 
groups: the Hottentots, the Igorots, 
the Abyssinians, and the Virginians! 
And Bob Patton is a Virginian who, 
upholding the proud tradition of that line, has not forgotten that 
we of Illinois were once Virginians too and so, with generous and 
courtly gesture, has invited me to share in this program. I take off 
my hat to the big generous hearted Robert Patton, director of the 
American Church Institute for Negroes. It is his rare combina- 
tion of a wise head and a loving heart that has enabled the great 
work to be built up and expanded and maintained so that today, in 
spite of the depression, all budgets of the nine schools are in 
balance, and all bills paid. It has often been facetiously remarked 
that Bob has a white face but a black heart. It should be added 
that he has a big heart and a big brain and a big faith and a big 
shining invincible will to fulfil the purpose of God which makes 
him one of the Captains Strongheart of the Church. Disraeli was 
once asked, “What is the difference between a misfortune and a 
calamity?” To which he instantly and cruelly replied, “If Mr. 
Gladstone fell into the Thames, that would be a misfortune, but 
if anyone pulled him out, that would be a calamity!” I want to 
say that if the American Church Institute for Negroes suffered a 
cut in its appropriation that would be a misfortune, but if anything 
happened to Dr. Patton, that would be a calamity! 

I love the Negro. My first confirmation the very next night 
after my consecration was a class of 100 in St. Edmund’s Colored 
Church, Chicago. I have a quarter of a million Negroes in my 
jurisdiction, most of them in the city and suburbs of Chicago. I 
have as many Negro communicants of our Church in Chicago as 
they have in South Carolina, and as many as in Georgia and Vir- 
ginia. Our confirmations last year among the Negroes in Chicago 
were more than those in Virginia and South Carolina put to- 
gether. I do not cite this as a reflection upon the Southern dio- 
ceses—far from it, for many of these Northern Negroes come 
out of families reared and trained as Churchmen in the South. 
And far from boasting, I am ashamed that among the quarter 
of a million Negroes I should have but four congregations and 
about 1,700 communicants. I shall go further and say that among 
our many problems in Chicago with which we are wrestling is the 
problem of fair treatment for our Colored citizens, so often in 
the big city exploited by political demagogues and preyed upon by 
religious impostors and victimized by commercial racketeers. 
Don’t think I am attacking Chicago. As the boy from Philadelphia 
writing home to his parents said, “Since I’ve seen Chicago, it 
has rose in my estimation.” But Chicago has its problems and 
this is one—that until recently that city, with one of the lowest 
death rates of any of the great cities of the world, registered 
a death rate among Negroes twice that of the whites. And let it 
be added that the Negroes record a suicide rate of only two to 
the 100,000 as against a rate of 27 to the 100,000 among the 
whites of the country. 

The patience of the Negro, his good humor, his deeply re- 
ligious character, his mimetic ability, his loyalty to America, his 
friendliness, his genius for adaptability, all these are known and 
acknowledged by every one who knows him at all. But sometimes 
we overlook his amazing capacity for development if we give 
him half a chance. He has come up from slavery with the dignity 
of a free man and in two generations has produced such painters 
as Henry O. Tanner, singers like Roland Hayes, actors like 
Paul Robeson and Richard B. Harrison (by the way I confirmed 
him—‘“de Lawd of Green Pastures’—six weeks ago), educators 
like Booker T. Washington and our own Henry A. Hunt of 


HIS ADDRESS was given by Bishop 
Stewart at the American Church Insti- 
tute for Negroes Mass Meeting during 
the recent General Convention in Atlantic City. 


Fort Valley and Archdeacon Rus- 
sell of Lawrenceville. Scientists like 
Dr. Carver of Tuskegee, poets like 
Dunbar and Countee Cullen, com- 
posers like Coleridge Taylor, au- 
thors like James Welldon Johnson. 
No wonder Viscount Bryce maintained that the Negro, in 70 
years, had made more progress than the Anglo-Saxons had made 
in six centuries! We are Churchmen. My creed toward the Negro 
is a very simple and a very positive one. 

I believe God made of one blood all races of men for to 
dwell on the face of the whole earth. 

I believe that in Jesus Christ there is neither black nor white, 
barbarian nor Scythian, bound nor free. 

I believe that every baptized person, whatever his color, is 
my brother in the one great continental interracial international 
fellowship of Christ’s Body and is entitled to all the privileges 
as he is charged with all the responsibilities of membership. 

I believe that every American citizen should be and must be 
given every opportunity and every assistance in reaching his high- 
est manhood and womanhood. 

I believe that the 10 per cent of our citizenry made up of those 
who have in them African blood furnish us not with a problem, 
but with a challenge to help them to be the very best of citizens. 

I believe that the Episcopal Church with its Catholicity not 
only of faith but of mission to share in world redemption, with 
its definiteness of teaching, with its fine balance between authority 
and freedom, and with its liturgical order of service and with 
its sacramental system and, yes, with its stately and mean- 
ingful ceremonial, and with its insistence upon both faith and 
works, is the Church of all Churches which should be the great 
dominant American Church of the American Negro. 

And I believe that the American Church Institute for Negroes 
is today without question doing the most outstanding piece of 
constructive educational work for Negro people because—it is do- 
ing what Booker Washington so urgently pleaded for—dignifying 
and glorifying labor by learning to put brain and skill into the 
common occupations of life, but beyond and beneath it all, placing 
the emphasis upon the deepest spiritual development of character 
without which brain development is a menace and the skill of the 
artisan a threat. 


HERE ARE nine great schools of the Institute, with a total 

enrolment of nearly 4,000. Through these schools more 
than 10,000 Negro adults and young people are touched and in- 
fluenced yearly, receiving full or partial term instruction. Out 
from these nine centers along crossroads and in and out of 
towns and far out into countrysides, the light of the glorious 
gospel of the Son of God in terms of practical every day use- 
fulness is shining. 

I know because I went and saw and was conquered by the 
undoubtable evidence. Last January I took a thousand mile trip 
by auto from Richmond, Virginia, to Jacksonville, Florida, visit- 
ing a school a day for five consecutive days. Unfortunately, I had 
to omit our schools at Okolona, Mississippi; St. Mark’s, Birming- 
ham; Gaudet, New Orleans, and Hoffman-St. Mary’s, in Ten- 
nessee. But the other five I examined with great care. Of course 
that doesn’t mean that I am equipped to lecture on them. You 
remember, perhaps, the limerick: 


“A man who had nothing to do 
For a lark went down to Peru 
And after two days in Lima 
Returned the next steamah 
And lectured on “Life in Peru.” 
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I want to tell very briefly some of the things I saw. 

In the first place, I saw Bishop Payne Divinity School, Peters- 
burg, Va., our one seminary for the Church wholly devoted to 
the education of Negro priests and I was shocked. I thought of 
my own seminary, Seabury-Western, and of Cambridge and 
Philadelphia and General—their noble buildings and equipment 
and their proximity to great universities. And [| longed to see 
Payne Divinity School moved to the campus of St. Augustine's 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 

At St. Paul’s, Lawrenceville, with its 1,600 acres of land and 
its 800 to 1,200 students (there were about 800 when I was 
there), I had the pleasure of speaking in the building erected by 
Chicagoans and I was pardonably proud of having had a small 
share in erecting that building. They had a primary band of lit- 
tle children and they had a great glee club of men and women 
who sang Spirituals. Among them were several fine upstanding 
young fellows fresh from the hinterland of Liberia. I looked with 
admiration upon the beautiful brick building built by the students 
themselves. I visited the tailor shop, the printing shop, and the 
dormitories (every room as clean and sweet and orderly as ever 
I saw in any college in the country) ; and I saw the farm. 

I don’t know how those boys and girls raise even their small 
tuition. I do know the school does all it can to help them. One 
boy whose funds were low begged for work. Mr. Turner had no 
open jobs, but he planned to create one. He went to the farmer 
and asked him to put on an extra boy. “Well,” said the farmer, 
“all I can do is to give him a mule and have him plough up that 
ten acre tract over there.” The boy was called in and told of the 
opening. He was most polite, but he sadly announced he would 
have to leave school. ““Why?” asked Mr. Turner. “Co’s,” said the 
boy, “I ain’t goin’ to say—git up—to no mule, no, no, not 
even if he’s setting in ma lap!” That particular boy had to 
sacrifice his education to his particular prejudices. 

I went to St. Augustine’s, Raleigh, N. C. Never shall I for- 
get the courtesy of Bishop Penick and his wife, and that of Dr. 
Goold and his wife, and the loveliness of that chapel and the 
beauty of that campus and the inspiring work of fine young men 
and women—250 of them. What I remember most is the Bishop 
Tuttle School for social workers and the Training School for 
Nurses in the hospital—the only hospital accessible to Negroes 
for some 50 miles around. Dr. Delaney, the son of our former 
Suffragan Bishop, was operating the morning I was there. But 
how they need a new hospital! The fine work being done there is 
being done in a rattle-trap of a building. If I were a steward 
ot the Lord possessed of some money, I wouldn’t look further 
than the hospital at St. Augustine’s for a chance to invest in the 
Great Physician’s cause. But I am glad to believe that even in 
our straitened circumstances we shall continue to train fine young 
Colored women for social service in that school, built by the 
Woman’s Auxiliary and dedicated to the memory of the great 
Bishop Tuttle. 

At Voorhees, Denmark, S. C., I had the pleasure of speak- 
ing to our little boys and girls in the primary school planted there 
in the midst of a population of some 500,000 Negroes. I saw, as I 
saw everywhere, wagon building, motor building, farming of 
lands ever going forward. I visited the sick in the infirmary’ and 
I watched the workers in the laundry. And I determined that 
if ever-I got a chance, I’d plead for a new mangle for that 
laundry and a new building for the infirmary, besides the $10,000 
a year more they need for maintenance of Voorhees School. 

And so I came to Fort Valley. It is called the Fort Valley 
High and Industrial School. Sometimes it is called the “Highly 
Industrious School,” and it is. Its principal, Mr. Hunt, recently 
appointed by President Roosevelt as one of eight advisers to pro- 
vide for the adjustment of the Negro industrial situation, is the 
holder of the Spingarn medal and the Denmark medal for dis- 
tinguished service among the Colored people, a man known 
throughout the Church as an example of a great Christian gentle- 
man. That school, with its splendid buildings and equipment, 
but above all with its excellent leadership, touches more than 
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30,000 Negroes in a part of Georgia which has more Negroes 
than New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Illinois, West Vir- 
ginia, and all New England combined. Never shall I forget when 
there, as at all of the other schools, I addressed the student 
body and they sang their Spirituals, “On that great Gettin’ up 
Morning,” “In the Hollow of His hand,” “Standin’ in the Need 
of Prayer,” and then I spoke. Suddenly as I stood there I re- 
membered how a few months before as I had stood in O’Con- 
nell street in Dublin looking up at the statue of the great Libera- 
tor that the flaming words of Wendell Phillips’ oration had 
come to my mind. And so I told these boys and girls how Phil- 
lips had said: ‘You may think I am partial to my hero, but 
John Randolph of Roanoke who hated an Irishman almost as 
much as he did a Yankee, when he got to London and heard 
O’Connell, the old slave holder threw up his hands and said, 
“This is the man, those are the lips, the most eloquent that speak 
English in my day.” 

When Kossuth was in Fanueil Hall and was appealed to for 
Negroes he replied—“I would forget anybody and praise anything 
to help Hungary.” 

When I was in Naples, I asked Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton 
“Ts Daniel O’Connell an honest man?” “As honest a man as ever 
breathed,” said he, and then he told me the following story: 
“When in 1830 O’Connell first entered Parliament, the Anti- 
Slavery cause was so weak that it had only Luskington and 
myself to speak for it and we arranged that when he spoke, I 
should cheer him and when I spoke he should cheer me and these 
were the only cheers we ever got. O’Connell came with the Irish 
member to support him. A large party of members went to O’Con- 
nell saying, ‘O’Connell at last you are in the House with one 
helper—if you will never go down to Freemasons Hall with Bux- 
ton and Brougham, here are our votes for you on every Irish 
question. If you work with those Abolitionists, count us always 
against you.’ 

“It was a terrible temptation. How many so-called statesmen 
would have yielded? O’Connell said, ‘Gentlemen, God knows 
I speak for the saddest nation the sun ever sees, but may my right 
hand forget its cunning and my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth, if to save Ireland, even Ireland, I forget the Negro 
for one single hour.’ 

“From that day Lord Buxton, Luskington, and I never 
went into the lobby that O’Connell did not follow us.” And how 
they cheered! 

I owe much to Mr. Turner of St. Paul’s and the uniformed 
Colored boy who drove me on my trip and to Dr. Patton who 
made out my itinerary and to the Russells and the Goolds and 
the Blantons and the Hunts who took me in and made me wel- 
come. 

I came away greatly cheered. Mary Antin says that the reason 
for the wanderings and persecutions of the Jews arose from their 
failure to ground the race in the dignity of common labor. “The 
civilization,” she said, “that builds itself up with its hands and 
intelligence from the soil is the civilization that will stand.” 
Julius Rosenwald shared in that and so he stood behind the work 
of the industrial schools for the Negro. We believe that and so 
we put our Christian and Churchly education in this form. 


| Pigeons some are asking whether we are to have Missions, 
Religious Education, and Social Service or just missions. 
They are all the mission of the Church. No education without 
God, no social service but offered to God, no mission of faith 
without intelligence and service as corollaries. This Church of 
ours must wake up to its opportunity in the evangelization and 
the education of the Negro. One of our own Negro clergy has 
recently pointed out that after 150 years we have only 50,000 
Negro communicants in 250 congregations and only 47 self-sup- 
porting parishes. He points out that the Roman Catholics have 
45 high schools and 179 elementary schools and 15 orphanages 
and eight Good Shepherd homes for Negroes. But, and here is 
the one and only place where we hold own own—they have eight 
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industrial schools and one theological seminary. They have nine 
such schools and so, thank God, have we. 

I know there are prejudiced persons who may think this is a 
white man’s Church. They ought to visit Brent House in Chi- 
cago where we hold our Oriental Student Conferences. I at- 
tended one last winter. A Chinese Ph.D. and a Filipino and a 
Japanese and a Mexican and a Hawaiian and a Hindu spoke. 
Finally a Chinese Christian explained the work of the confer- 
ences, and told the story of the little boy in a class room who 
when asked to give a sentence with the word “beans” in It, ne= 
plied, “My father plants beans!” “Good,” said the teacher. An- 
other little man stood up. “My mother cooks beans.” “Excel- 
lent,” said the teacher. “Now another.” “We're all human beans,” 
said the third child. 

The other day I picked up a radical Negro paper and read the 
following verses: 


“T was alone at last with God 
And I spoke to Him face to face— 
‘Why have You set a curse 

A curse on the black man’s race? 


“Why must he carry the cross 
Why must he kiss the rod? 
Answer me here and now’ 


Thus did I speak to God. 


He answered me not at all 
I waited for Him to smite 
The silence was worse than speech 
Then I saw that God was white!” 


God isn’t white. Jesus Christ isn’t white nor black. He is the 
God-man. 

But He is the God who said we had to be as little children 
to enter His Kingdom. He is the God who taught us to call 
one another brothers. He is the God who said his disciples should 
come from the East, from the West, from the North, and from 
the South and sit down together in His Kingdom. 

I could cry when I hear the Colored people sing “I know 
my Lord is going to Hold me in the Hollow of His Hand.” Or, 
“Inchin’ along, Inchin’ along, Jesus will come by and by.” 

Do you remember the following scene in Green Pastures?— 

“Ts de time come fo’ me to blow?” says Gabriel. 

“Not yet. I’m thinkin’.” 

“What about, Lawd?” 

“About somethin’. How dey foun’ somethin’ of the Lord; 
mercy through suffering.” 

pies awd.” 

“T am tryin’ to find it too. Does it mean that even God must 
suffer?” 

Will you ever forget how your blood chilled and a creeping 
went up your back as the Lord looked out over the audience 
and then from far, far back in the thought of God, in the pur- 
pose of God, in the experience of God, one sees something 
emerging? It seems to come from within and behind and re- 
veals itself in the face of the Lord, and you hear a voice speak- 


ing—“My! Dat’s a high hill. Dey goin’ put nails in His hands — 


and feet.” 

“Dey goin’ make Him do it? Dat is a terrible burden fo’ 
one man to carry.” : 

“Were you there when they crucified my Lord? Were you 
there when they crucified my Lord? Sometimes it causes me to 
tremble: were you there when they crucified my Lord?” 

Yes, the Negro was there. Simon the Cyrenian has hold of 
the cross helping his Saviour carry it up the hill. And that same 
Lord says to you and me, pointing to Simon the Cyrenian, “Be- 
hold My son. The son of Ham as you are the son of Japheth. 
He’s your brother. Help him.” 

The American Church Institute for Negroes is a clear way 
in which we can answer, 

“Yes, Lord, I will do my part.” 
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The Bestowal of the American 
Episcopate 
November 14, 1784 


N APPROPRIATE collect, epistle, and gospel for use 
November 14th in connection with thanksgiving services 
for the bestowal of the American Episcopate are here re- 

printed from the American Missal. 

On that date the Church celebrates the 150th anniversary of 
the consecration of Samuel Seabury as the first American Bishop 
in Aberdeen, Scotland. 

The collect, epistle, and gospel follow: 


THE CoLLEctT 


LMIGHTY GOD, who by thy Son Jesus Christ didst give 

to thy holy Apostles many excellent gifts, and didst charge 
them to feed thy flock; give grace, we beseech thee; to all Bishops, 
the Pastors of thy Church, that they may diligently preach thy 
Word, and duly administer the godly discipline thereof; and grant 
to the people, that they may obediently follow the same; that all 
may receive the crown of glory; Through the same thy Son Jesus 
Christ our Lord, who with thee in the unity of the Holy Spirit, 
liveth and reigneth God, world without end. Amen. 


THE Epistte. EPHESIANS 4:7 


RETHREN: unto every one of us is given grace according 

to the measure of the gift of Christ. Wherefore he saith, 
When he ascended up on high, he led captivity captive, and gave 
gifts unto men. (Now that he ascended, what is it but that he 
also descended first into the lower parts of the earth? He that 
descended is the same also that ascended up far above all heavens, 
that he might fill all things.) And he gave some, apostles; and 
some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and 
teachers; For the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the 
ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ: Till we all come 
in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ. 


Tue Hoty Gospet. St. Joun 21:15 


HEN they had dined, Jesus saith to Simon Peter, Simon, 

son of Jonas, lovest thou me more than these? He saith 
unto him, Yea, Lord; thou knowest that I love thee. He saith 
unto him, Feed my lambs. He saith to him again the second 
time, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me? He saith unto him, 
Yea, Lord; thou knowest that I love thee. He saith unto him, 
Feed my sheep. He saith unto him the third time, Simon, son of 
Jonas, lovest thou me? Peter was grieved because he said unto 
him the third time, Lovest thou me? And he said unto him, 
Lord, thou knowest all things; thou knowest that I love thee. 
Jesus saith unto him, Feed my sheep. 


a 


Apologies 

HERE IS HARDLY an offense so great but if it be frankly 

apologized for it is easily both forgiven and forgotten. There 
is hardly an offense so small but it rankles if he who has com- 
mitted it does not express proportionate regret. Expressions of 
regret help genuine regret and induce amendment of life, much 
as digging a channel helps water to flow, though it does not 
make the water. If a man refuses to make them and habitually 
indulges his own selfishness at the expense of what is due to 
other people, he is no better than a drunkard or a debauchee, and 
I have no more respect for him than I have for the others. 

We all Jike to forgive, and we all love best not those who 
offend us least, nor those who have done most for us, but those 
who make it most easy for us to forgive them. 

So a man may lose both his legs and live for years in health if 
the amputation has been clean and skilful, whereas a pea in his 
boot may set up irritation which must last as long as the pea is 
there and may in the end kill him. —Samuel Butler. 


Evangelism 


The Report of the National Commission on Evangelism 
to the Recent General Convention 


work committed to your Commission must be supported 
and pressed especially in these critical days. 

The central theme of the first report of the National Com- 
mission on Evangelism to General Convention in 1928 was the 
Bishops’ Crusade. The central theme of the second report in 1931 
was Evangelism for Childhood and Youth. The present report 
records what your Commission believes is a further step in ad- 
vance in the campaign of Evangelism throughout the Church. 


work com is the supreme business of the Church. The 


_ Since the organization of the National Commission on Evan- 
gelism in 1928 need was felt for one trained in the orders of the 
Church to devote his time to the work of furthering the cause 
of Evangelism. By happy coincidence a similar need developed 
in the College of Preachers in Washington, D. C., and in Febru- 
ary, 1932, an offer was made by that body to the National Com- 
mission on Evangelism to share equally in the salary if the right 
individual to answer the need could be found. Accordingly, after 
careful consideration the Rev. Malcolm S. Taylor, rector of 
Christ Church, Greenville, S. C., was called as director of Evan- 
gelism and entered into active service in May, 1932. His office 
was established at 3510 Woodley Road, Washington, D. C., and 
his time has been equally divided between work for the National 
Commission and for the College of Preachers. It is a testimony 
to the spirit of the director that this arrangement has proved 
a gratifying success. 

At the meeting of the Commission held May 4 and 5, 1932, 
as an aid in guiding the director and clarifying the work of the 
Commission the following outline of its purpose and methods 
of procedure was adopted after keen discussion. 

The aim of the National Commission on Evangelism is two- 


fold: 


(1) To promote Evangelism, i.e.; the proclamation of Christ 
as the Way, the Truth, and the Life, that men may be brought 
into union with Him through His Church. 

(2) To quicken personal religion within the Church and to 
lead every member to become a witness for Christ. 


To carry out this twofold purpose the National Commission 
on Evangelism adopts the following: 


(1) The promotion and deepening of the spiritual life, by 

(a) Preaching and teaching missions. 

(b) Conferences and retreats. 

(c) Programs of evangelism for childhood and youth. 

(d) The formation and promotion of schools of prayer. 

(e) Setting forth and preparing devotional literature. 

(f) Training those qualified to conduct preaching and 
teaching missions and arranging for such missions 
with adequate preparation and follow-up. 

(g) Making effective contacts with college and theo- 
logical seminaries and following up such contacts. 

(h) Seeking codperation with other evangelistic efforts, 
notably the Department of Evangelism of the 
Federal Council of Churches. 

(i) As opportunity affords, aiding the provinces and dio- 
ceses in the creation of commissions on evan- 
gelism and assisting in the prosecution of their 
work. 


Thanks to the generous codperation of the College of Preach- 
ers, the Rev. Mr. Taylor has reached annually some three hun- 
dred of the clergy in attendance upon lectures at the College. 
If, as is often asserted, it is the business of the parochial clergy 
to evangelize, we would point out that this particular activity 


goes far to meet this need, by helping the clergy to become their 
own evangelists. 


In addition, the Commission has continued the services of 
our lay evangelist, Dr. Larkin Glazebrook, who has reached 
multitudes of people with the simple, direct message of the 
Evangel, serving at a very modest salary and no provision for 
expenses. Dr. Glazebrook, since the last Convention, has traveled 
some 60,000 miles preaching and holding missions in over 500 
parishes and missions in 42 dioceses and missionary districts. 

Detailed reports of the work of the Rev. Mr. Taylor and 
Dr. Glazebrook are on file with the Commission. 


URING the past triennium the National Commission has co- 

operated as opportunity offered with the following local 
commissions on evangelism, i.e., in the dioceses of Chicago, Easton, 
Fond du Lac, Harrisburg, Marquette, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Newark, Northern Indiana, Ohio, Southern Ohio, Virginia, 
Western Michigan, and in the archdeaconry of Westchester, dio- 
cese of New York. It is hoped during the coming triennium, if 
the work of the National Commission is approved by General 
Convention, and its existence extended, that these contacts may 
be greatly multiplied. 

A resolution was adopted by General Convention meeting in 
Denver in 1931 calling upon the Protestant Episcopal Church to 
invite all Christian bodies throughout the land to unite in spirit- 
ual fellowship during the last two weeks of the following Lenten 
Season and requesting the Commission on Evangelism to take 
such steps as may be necessary and advisable to effect the ob- 
ject of the resolution. 

The National Commission on Evangelism was never of- 
ficially notified of the adoption of this resolution. 

Word about the resolution was received indirectly early in 
1932 but too late to take proper action. 

At its December meeting, 1931, Mr. Frederic C. Morehouse 
of Milwaukee resigned from the National Commission on ac- 
count of ill’ health. His resignation was accepted with regret 
and upon recommendation of the National Commission the Pre- 
siding Bishop appointed Mr. Coleman Jennings of Washington, 
D. C., to fill the vacancy. 

Quietly but persistently, your Commission has prosecuted the 
work entrusted to it, and we cannot but believe that in time 
the ideal for which it stands will permeate the life of the whole 
Church. We are profoundly convinced that the converting and 
evangelizing of individuals is vital to the spiritual welfare of 
the Church at home and to its whole Missionary Program of 
Evangelization of the world. 


HE National Commission on Evangelism respectfully re- 

quests General Convention that it be authorized to con- 
tinue its work during the coming triennium; that the budget set 
forth be referred to the appropriate committee for consideration 
and report back to General Convention; that if the budget is ap- 
proved it be included in the program of the Church, financed by 
the National Council during the triennium as set forth in the 
second resolution hereto appended. 

The Commission therefore submits the following resolu- 
tions :* 

Resolved: The House of Bishops concurring, that the third 
triennial report of the National Commission on Evangelism, be, 
and the same hereby is approved; that the Presiding Bishop be, 
and he hereby is authorized to appoint four bishops, four clergy- 
men, and four lay persons as members of the National Commis- 


* The resolutions were adopted. 


(Continued on page 592) 
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German Journeyings 
By the Rev. Frank Gavin, Th.D. 


Professor of Ecclesiastical History, General Theological Seminary, 
and Associate Editor of Tue Livinc CHuRcH 


N THE CONCLUSION of a series of trips which took 

me through the length of Germany I have been wonder- 

ing whether the readers of THE Livinc Cuurcu might 
not enjoy sharing the experience of a number of conversations 
with all and sundry, together with some comments and reflections 
of my own. At the time I made notes, which I now expand, hoping 
that my memory will not be too greatly enlivened by an already 
well-stimulated imagination. 

To begin with, there was the old chap I met up north, just 
across the border from Denmark. He was obviously a substantial 
farmer off on holiday—walrus mustache, knotted and gnarled 
hands, well-tanned, a wee bit careless with expletives, but friendly 
and cheerful to a degree. “This government of ours,” said he, 
“wouldn’t like my reading this if it knew it”’—with which remark 
he disgorged a wad of Danish newsprint from an internal region 
toward his front. ““They don’t like papers like this. Listen here, 
Ill translate it’—and then read me a most skillful bit of Danish 
journalese, compounded of insinuation, suggestio falsi, and implicit 
slander of certain of the high-ups in the present German govern- 
ment. “Talk about this ‘government.’ They give me a pain, they 
do. Think of kicking out the Jews! They've got money, those fel- 
lows have, and they’re shrewd too; when you kick out the Jews 
you kick out capital—and that’s a mistake. It’s a bad mistake. 

. Yes, and things cost a lot too. Take us folks here, for ex- 
ample. Danish butter and bacon and cheese cost only half what 
we have to pay. Can we buy from them? Not by a long shot. 
Hard times is here with us. . . . I’m sick of these here imitation 
soldiers prancing about. They can’t fight if they had to. It’s all 
like a dress-up party, that’s what it is. Well, good-by, Herr 
Pfarrer, I hope you enjoy what you see.” 

At that moment a red-faced chap, even more red-faced than 
he’d been by nature, reéntered the compartment. He’d been caught 
trying to smuggle in a pound of cheese, and had been fined and 
had the comestible confiscated. 

Later in the journey the German edition of Mr. Milque-Toast, 
who looked at life with a timorous eye from over the high board 
fence of a collar, opened up when everyone else had got off. 
“Yes, times are pretty bad—but yet business is picking up. It’s 
hard going still. I do wish they wouldn’t be so radical, though. 
You never know what they’re going to do next. . . . These hotel- 
keepers charge you a lot. A man like me has to go around” (I 
inferred he was some sort of accountant). “It is far cheaper for 
me to buy a monthly-ticket good for the whole district, and return 
home for the nights than to go to hotels.” So saying he unob- 
trusively disinterred multitudinous sandwiches from various pock- 
ets, and noticing that I was not unaware, kindly offered to share. 
He was a most friendly person, and withal a wee bit down- 
trodden. (I imagined the female half of the establishment. I 
may be quite wrong, but doubt whether Mrs. M.-T. resembled 
her husband in any appreciable degree. I conceived her as potently 
a masterful party.) After refreshing himself, he continued: 
“T know you’re a parson—it’s all very well. You’re not German, 
are you? Dutch? . . . I thought you were a Hollander! . 
Well, our kind here are too superior for my taste. When I was 
in the War they were sure that the Lord was our special God. 
He wasn’t. Does that bother them now? No—they’re just as 
touch-me-not as ever, just as stuck-up. I’m glad they’re in on the 
general governmental round-up. They may learn to be interested 
in the other fellow a bit. The government may make ’em be. 
Religion is all very well for Sundays occasionally and for funerals 
and weddings, but our parsons get a regular salary, preach once 
a Sunday, the church’s shut the rest of the time, and I wish they 


had my job a while. They’d know what worry is, and anxiety, 
and bother—whether you’re going to be taken on that next job— 
or some much cheaper younger fellow. As for them, they’re secure 
and safe. They may be well-educated and all that, but that’s no 
reason to snub a fellow,” etc., etc. 


Y NEXT JOURNEY put me opposite a deaf man with a 

lively small boy. The father lost his hearing in the War. 
The child was quite accustomed to a very explicit and shrill dic- 
tion in talking with him. One could see they were intimates, even 
though there was little fussiness on the father’s part. Next us 
sat a comfortable man and his wife. The deaf ex-soldier was neat 
and clean, but by no means well to do; the child was far better 
dressed than his father. The wife of the comfortable male next 
me immediately sized up the situation. Without any show she 
managed to see to the deaf man’s comforts—with unprofessed 
and unconscious kindness shared by her husband. 

Here I was to meet the apparently typical New German— 
the 100% pro-Hitler enthusiast. In fact, the veteran as well as 
the couple were equally, firmly, and consistently “Joyal’’—not 
with an aggressive kind of devotion so universal here (for many 
have changed their minds and compensate by a rather overdone 
loyalness) but with a simple, stedfast devotion, uncritical, un- 
swerving, unreserved. ‘““What does this government mean to us? 
It means a new hope and a new order. People are comrades now” 
—said the husband. “And the Leader is the greatest German 
that ever lived,” replied his wife. “Think of it! He could live in 
magnificence, but he won’t. He’s simple and democratic; he denies 
himself all sorts of things—home, marriage, tobacco, alcohol, 
quiet, and his own hobbies—for the sake of Germany.” . . . “You 
foreigners’—went on the wife—‘‘cannot understand what it 
means to us to have a government that is summed up in a man 
so dear to our hearts, so devoted to all our needs, and yet never 
seeking his own advantage or profiting for himself out of it all. 

. . Why when he goes past in his car his chief concern is lest 
he maim a child (and I have four at home—my husband and I 
are just having a bit of needed holiday. The poor fellow’s awfully 
tired). And the Fuhrer has none of his own!” 

Then the husband took up the tale. “Yes—we need a firm 
hand and a definite program and inspiring leadership. We’ve got 
it. I’m for it, and I’d go to death for it and the Fuhrer any time. 
...Do you know, we Germans had completely lost our self- 
respect? The Fihrer’s given it back to us! Our unemployment fig- 
ures were terrible. He’s reduced it by 4,000,000 in a year. There 
wasn’t any law and order. We’ve got it back now. You can go 
anywhere in Germany—and the same law and order prevails. 
. . . You’ve visited Germany before haven’t you, Herr Pfarrer? 
I thought so. Well—can you see the difference in the newsstands? 
We used to have all kinds of filth in magazines, and so-called 
“art-books”; he’s cleaned that all up. If you want nastiness and 
smut you’ve got to look hard to find it. . . . Yes, we know we’re 
not going to have any easy time of it—but we nearly licked the 
world—and would have done it if it weren’t for you Americans— 
so we can go back to wartime economies, and get along on sub- 
stitutes if we have to. We’re alive now, and—the Fihrer’s leading 
us. Heil Hitler!” 

A silent listener to this conversation, who had entered as it 
was in progress, turned out to be a most interesting young chap. 
He was very well dressed, of excellent manners, and was not far 
from thirty. I noticed his solicitude for others’ comfort—for the 
state of the window, the offer of a light for a cigar or cigarette, 
and the attitude of unconscious thoughtfulness for the rest of us, 
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before, during, and after his settling himself down for the journey. 
The ex-soldier and the child got off first, then the jolly man and 
wife, and then, closing the door he opened up to—and on—me. 


“T’ve long been wanting to talk to a priest. I overheard enough 
to know that you are not mixed up in our politics and life. So, it 
you don’t mind, I’ll talk freely. I come from i (a 
very Catholic part of Germany) “and all my boyhood and into 
young manhood had been a most devout Catholic. My mother and 
our family are all devoted to the Church. I must say, while I 
never had any misgivings as I was so faithful in my serving and 
at my annual retreat, there was a part of me that was either not 
touched or not related to the religion I got from dear old Ptarrer 
K., . . . and my mother. I began, however, to think and com- 
pare the Gospels with the Church’s teachings. Then I had qualms 
and difficulties: the Holy Father in Rome in his great state—and 
my brother Germans hungry; the marvelous Cathedral at K.... 
with its riches and almost at its door, the miserable and almost 
starving—and they were my brother Germans; | went to con- 
fession, shortly after my marriage, to a young greenhorn just out 
of seminary—and he tried to lay down the law to me. It did not 
‘click,’ the whole machine. I used to be afraid to kill a 
chicken, and had no idea but that this timorousness was right in 
the eyes of the Almighty. . . . Then came the Revolution! I let 
myself think, nay was encouraged, if not compelled to think. The 
Church over here, I mean the Catholic Church, was all organized 
as the Centrum as you doubtless know. Well, of all the re- 
actionary, energy-sapping, godless, and politically-minded groups 
of organized party members they were the very worst! (I say 
they were—because they've blown up; we younger ones don’t 
want that sort of thing any longer.) What’s more, the party 
wasn’t even Christian; any old advantage they could maneuver 
for, they strained to get, whether with the Social-Democrats or 
anybody—just to score up for themselves! What about Germany 
—and the common law? Did they care? Not a whit! . . . The 
Revolution! . You cannot know what it means. We're all 
brothers now, living and if need be dying for the fatherland. 
We've got a man that’s worth dying for: he lives only for Ger- 
many. The old parties he did away with. What’s the use of par- 
ties when they don’t mean anything? When all they’re after is 
to juggle things around with other parties so as to get what they 
know will satisfy their constituents ?—And what about Germany? 
That’s all over now, I’m glad to say. The Fuhrer cleared ’em all 
out. . . . What about religion, you ask? Well, what about it! 
I see a big difference between Catholicism and the Gospel of our 
Lord. Here’s an example. (We younger Hitler people are accus- 
tomed to help the other fellow, you know.) I found a chap who'd 
been imprisoned by the French as a spy for a year and a half, and 
his health never got over it. He’s back home now. Home ?— 
He’s too sick to hold a job even if we could get it for him. He 
needs quiet, a room of his own, plenty of food, and a sense that 
he’s not up against it. So I found him a room—it cost 30 marks 
a month. I saw I could spare 10 marks for him and look after 
his food too, then I went to a brother member of the party and 
told him the story. He hasn’t much of an income either—but he 
said ‘Sure, I’ll come in for 10 marks a month too.’ Then I went 
to the head of the Verein (the Catholic Society for 
assisting Catholics in distress) and tried to see him. I failed. I 
got another very pious fellow—with five times my income (who 
didn’t offer anything himself, by the way) to approach the head 
of the Verein. He got an appointment, but the old villian did not 
keep it! He waited an hour and more; no excuse, message, rea- 
son, or explanation. . . . So when he told me of his inability to 
see the president, I said ‘I'll get another member of the party to 
help. Don’t bother.’ I got one easily. What’s the matter 
with the Church, anyway? 

“Now you can say to me all you want about prayer and Mass 
and confession and all that. I can’t see prayer when somebody 
is hungry and in need. That’s what I call real religion, helping 
the other fellow German who’s having a tough time. Church stuff 
is right enough—but not right far enough. These fellows of ours 
are a rough lot, but they’re alive—and they don’t live off in un- 
approachable remoteness from people and their needs, like the 
priests and the Catholic Church. . 

_ “This Revolution in Germany has meant everything to my 
wite and me and our child. Do you suppose we’re going to go on 
having innumerable children whom we can’t bring up or educate 
or provide for, just because a lot of celibates think they know all 
about what they’ve never experienced? No! Not at all. I’m 
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through with the Church, and have found a real religion through 
the Revolution. I don’t think the Lord God will reproach me or 
condemn me. I see truer than I ever used to. I try to tell the 
truth. I love -my Fatherland passionately; whereas I used to be 
chicken-hearted, I’ve become hard whenever our country’s in- 
terests are at stake. I’ll die for Germany and the Fuhrer. My 
wite’s the same way. Are we happy? We are! We're not afraid 
any longer, of anything whatever—and we hope and we work 
and we're dedicated.” 


ITH expressions of appreciation he got out before I did. 

I thought it over. He showed all the signs of being a com- 
pletely renovated personality. Furthermore, he was a most at- 
tractive person. I wondered what sort of piety he’d been taught— 
and thought, with some shuddering, of the young mother. Much 
that was of unique value had certainly vanished—his touch on the 
supernatural, his sense of awe and worship, his primary devotion 
to God—but he had certainly gained. He’d gained so much that 
as an ex-Catholic he is far more dangerous than he had been in 
his days of devotion and duty to the Holy Roman Church. He’d 
gained because he’d become undoubtedly more vividly human and 
brotherly and alive. 

Last week I was told of a quaint expression current in certain 
quarters of the East End of London. When a child raises its 
hand in school, or waves it aloft at home it is said, in the idiom 
of the district, to “(H)ittle.”” Whether the Fuhrer would like 
himself to be reduced to a verb—(however one may conceive of 
him as such, in the very active voice and distinctively imperative 
mood—partly also as such, declined elsewhere with as much vigor 
as he is conjugated in Germany)—and that in the dismembered 
form with his distinctive aspirate lacking, the quasi-religious act of 
doing a salute is a rite now so venerable as to have become slipshod. 
Had not it often been done carelessly and even casually, I should 
not have believed in it, not been impressed by it. I was as im- 
pressed by it casually done as depressed by its meticulous perform- 
ance. When casually done it resembles the action of a lazy bear 
fanning a troublesome fly off his right ear. When carefully done, it 
is rather horrible: it begins at the heels, which are clicked, with a 
disastrous sound hardly human, and ends with a snap of the right 
arm aimed at a point half-way between the saluter’s head and 
the heavens above. Biceps of the right arm and shoes must suffer 
much, the former in the way of over-stimulation as the latter in 
that of over fatigue of the ordinarily unused portions. 

Howbeit, the salutation can be given and received seated, the 
which I found a great comfort. Everyone knows how to do it, 
and nearly everybody does it. For a mere Anglo-Saxon, it is at 
least astonishing to see old friends meet, greet, and part with this 
salute—solemnly and consciously, even when casually done. En 
masse it must be astoundingly impressive. But the folk who re- 
spond to such stimuli are different from us. I say “different,” be- 
cause I do not mean any suggestion of snobbery. It merely arouses 
my resebilités. So does the frequent iteration of the Hitler salu- 
tation. 

Order and the right of proper law demand its frequent repeti- 
tion. Law and Order are the great German passion. There is a 
veneration of these virtues which is almost universally a cult in 
Germany. This is no novelty. Years ago the regimentation of 
Germany was the wonder of the rest of Europe. They like it. 
Yes—they enjoy being in a world of precision, of extravagant 
regulation, of uniform meticulousness. As one passes from France 
to Germany the very trees begin to march in goose-step; scarcely 
a blade of grass dares to be out of order. In serried ranks are 
marshalled the lines and rows of vegetables, the shocks of grain, 
the small hay stacks, and the planned schemes of vine terraces in 
the Rhine, Moselle, and Lahn valleys, so far as obstreperous 
disorderly nature—which now and then drops a declivity or a 
hillock in to destroy the rigorous harmony of the proceedings of 
man—will allow. The vineyards in such localities seem almost 
vocal in their resentment. 


“Yes,” said a nimble-witted, keen young barrister, “we Ger- 
mans do love order. One of the achievements of this government 
is the return to order out of chaos. We lacked, wanted, and 
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needed just that: it gives us a sense of stability and confidence in 
the scheme of things, which is a vital substratum for all the 
activities of life. It is fundamental in the German nature. It may 
seem paradoxical to a foreigner, but our German freedom is dis- 
played at its best in its capacity to obey orders. We want our 
liberty—but it must be a freedom to give obedience to what we 
want to obey. We want to respect authority and crave an author- 
ity to which to give our respect.” 


HIS whole new régime is as passionately devoted to uni- 

forms and pageantry as were ever past régimes in Germany. 
These uniforms are snappy and attractive—so well designed that 
even a fat man (and his ilk are occasionally seen even in the 
post-Revolutionary Germany) may look as he feels, impressive 
and dignified. The police, fire department, militia, army, navy, 
the uniformed party members of the Nazi party, and the work 
battalions—not to mention smaller fry—are all uniformed. Not 
only do all men like to dress up, but they like to dress up well 
and attractively. They now do. The passion for uniforms seems 
to go with a passion for pageantry and great mass assemblies. 
Two weeks or more ago Hitler spoke to 500,000 at Ehrenbreit- 
Stein. 

A few days ago there were over 750,000 people conveyed by 
train alone to Nirnberg—not to mention the others who had 
other means of conveyance. The massed uniforms, the generation 
of huge enthusiasm, the simple dignity of the evolutions—the 
Consecration of the Flags for example—and the “Taps” at the 
end really were unique. German thoroughness and efficiency ac- 
companied the whole Niirnberg affair, for food, sleeping accom- 
modations, sanitation, and transport for a crowd of this size were 
adequately taken care of and the crowd were solicitously enter- 
tained, and sent home without a hitch anywhere or any ac- 
cidents. 

Hitler is already a living tradition, and a kind of myth em- 
bodied in a living person. He seems to be tireless—and utterly 
satisfactory to the mass of Germans. His public speaking is mag- 
netic and impressive, with a quality the late William Jennings 
Bryan possessed, together with a dynamic power almost without 
parallel. Hundreds of thousands of people go mad—in an orderly 
and regimented fashion—when they hear him. Their passion for 
his person is as extraordinary as the appeal of his words. His 
power in part consists in his simplicity and democracy; in part 
in his timeliness on the scene of needed action; and in part on his 
readiness to make—and carry through—bold decisions. He elicits 
faith in those who believe in and trust him—and it is a faith of 
extraordinary potency. 

An old lady sat in the opposite side of the train to me on 
another journey. She had stood eight hours in order to see and 
hear the Fithrer—and felt well rewarded. Her dialect was not of 
the Rhineland, but she had become acclimatized in spirit. Story 
after story she told me of Hitler’s achievements, of the many 
small incidents that are endearing and evocative of passionate 


loyalties. 


F ALL ELEMENTS in the German problem today prob- 

ably two are most puzzling or intriguing to us all—one 
concerns the so-called Aryan paragraph and the general Jewish 
question, and the other, the Christian situation in present-day 
Germany. 

Here is what (a) a 65-year old sister (Old Catholic Church), 
(b) bishop of a free Evangelical Catholic Church, and (ce) 
young man now very vigorously a party member have in sub- 
stance to say of this thorny matter—the Jew in Germany. (a) 
The nursing sister served throughout the War in the East, and 
is a brisk, keen, dried-apple-cheeked person of great charm and 


vigor and liveliness: 


“Talk to me about the Jews and the ‘Aryan paragraph!’ The 
yarns they spin and the lies they tell outside of Germany are 
beyond belief. I’ve lived 32 years in ——————. You may have 
heard of a Jewish physician there, who ‘was allegedly killed by 
the Nazis, with seventeen bullets found in his body—and he the 
father of seven sons who had been in the War. I happen to know 
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the family well and him even better: he was a scoundrel and a 
skunk—not even, though he was well-to-do, interested in poor 
Jews in our town, let alone generous to needy folk in general. 
The story as a matter of fact was: (a) he had so often taken 
advantage of girls whom he anesthetized that he was in danger 
of what you Americans call ‘lynching’; (b) he had no sons at all 
—but three daughters; (c) he died of cancer, as I very well 
know—and not of any effect of ill-treatment by the Nazis. I’m 
sick and tired of the Jews. Do you know, they thought they cured 
Germany? They practically controlled the press, the professions 
—Lve known many a Christian medical man who couldn’t get 
a look-in at a hospital for an interneship because the Jews had 
to have the best chances first and controlled the whole affair— 
and had a most unsavory reputation in all that concerned vice 
and licentious theatrical and literary productions. I know 
the Aryan paragraph works hardships. It is too bad. I’m sorry it 
does in the case of the real converts to Christianity. But there’s 
no way to help that, for to purge Germany of our plague meant a 
drastic and thorough-going purification—even if individuals had 
unfortunately to suffer.” 

(b) Said the Bishop: “In our town of N——— my family 
has been with the party from the beginning. When we tried to 
hire a hall for our meetings we used to get into difficulties. There 
were three good halls in town. We’d engage one for a meeting— 
and then, lo and behold, one of our Jewish townsfolk would go 
to mine host and say: ‘What do you get out of it, to rent them 
your hall—fifty, a hundred marks? I’ll give you double if you'll 
not let them have it!’ It was only when a new man came to town 
and took over a second-rate establishment, who stuck to his word 
despite every effort to bribe him off, that we could get a regular 
place in which to meet. Naturally enough, nowadays, the other 
three places can whistle: everybody’s trying to get into the party 
—but we all still patronize the chap who rented us rooms to meet 
in when we were in the days of our unpopularity.” 

(c) Said the young party member: “The Jews, as I conceive 
it, are guests in any Nordic country. Their ways are not our 
ways, nor are our ways theirs. When a guest comes into my 
house, and behaves himself, he is welcome. But when he begins 
to boss people around, to tell me to keep out of certain rooms, 
to attempt to control my children’s upbringing, education, and 
ideas, when he tries to take over the family pocket-book and put 
me out of the picture in my own house—then: I show him the 
door and push him out! Has he any grievance?-I should say not, 
emphatically! Very few, if any, Jews have suffered any hardships 
they have not richly deserved. I—like many other Germans—am 
convinced that they have been at the bottom of most of the sub- 
versive things that have attacked Germany, during and since the 
War: the newspapers that, by insinuation and innuendo, have 
reduced our morale; the filth in the book-shelves, the theaters, 
and in the magazine-racks; the Communistic propaganda and 
organization—we’re well rid of that influence, thank God! There 
are lots of Jews in Germany, and they are on the whole un- 
molested if they behave themselves. Before the Revolution you 
could always tell a Jew—he was the loudest, most assertive, 
bombastic, and ill-mannered person in a crowd. Their Frechheit 
has been depleted. Those who are here behave themselves—and 
they know they’re only guests, here on suffrance. Neither in the 
State nor in the Church are they going to play any part in direct- 
ing German affairs ever again.” 


The Bishop, the sister, and a score of other people express 
these same sentiments. There is a widespread, if not almost uni- 
versal, belief in such matters as the party member expounded to 
me. It is not so much a matter of pro-Nordic as of anti-Jewish 
feeling and conviction. But—what compensation has Germany 
for the loss of so many professors and scholars, who have felt 
driven out from the country of their birth? For the many more 
who have been discovered to have Jewish blood in their veins, 
and are therefore disqualified from further full participation in 
the life of Germany? While only 22 clergy are said to have 
lost their posts owing to their Jewish blood, the numbers of 
Christians of part-Jewish ancestry are, on even a conservative 
estimate, huge. 

The Church question in Germany is extraordinarily complex. 
To begin with, before the revolution there were about twenty- 
eight laudes kirchen, which term might be rendered, Provincial 
Churches. The dominant quality of these was by Evangelists— 
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which does not mean “Evangelical,” but is the technical term to 
describe the ecclesiastical corporation set up by King Frederick 
William III in 1817 in Prussia. This type of Church had a 
modified Calvinistic theology, a modified Lutheran liturgy. That 
both were more or less denatured is shown by the tide of immi- 
gration of 100% Lutherans that set in toward America in the 
30’s and 40’s of the past century, and by the persistence in their 
own convictions of various unamalgamated Lutheran and “Re- 
formed” (i.e., Calvinistic) groups inside the empire. In the years 
before the War most of the German Churchmembers were in- 
corporated into the State Church, which was the established 
Church of the German empire of the Hohenzéllerns. It was 
after the War that it was broken up into the various Laudes 
Kirchen the re-uniting of which into one, pursuant to the policy 
of the present government in other respects, has been an aim of 
the Revolution. 

Naturally enough, the State or established Church stands in 
a different relation to the State and people than other religious 
bodies—as e.g., the Roman Catholics, Moravians, Irvingites, Free 
Catholics, etc. 

Their clergy are as such State officials, with salaries found 
by and paid through governmental channels. At the present mo- 
ment there seem to be four groups among German Protestants: 
(1) adherents of the State Church—the Reichskirche, of which 
Dr. Miiller is chief bishop; (2) dissidents from the claims of the 
Miiller contingent who claim to be the true Evangelische Kirche 
—the Barmen or “confessional” Synod group; (3) the so-called 
German Christians; (4) the as yet unamalgamated groups, of 
which the Roman Catholics are the strongest (particularly in 
Miinster, the Rhineland, and the South), but including all Free 
Churches: Methodists, Baptists, Calvinists, Irvingites, Old Cath- 
olics, and many other small bodies. 

To have any understanding of the present condition of af- 
fairs it is necessary to come to grips with the conception of the 
Totalitarian State, which is the form of government under Hit- 
ler that now prevails in Germany. Its assets are indubitably great 
and real: it has brought new life, self-respect, hope, and common 
action into Germany. It is all organized under the Fuhrer— 
Adolph Hitler—who is the summation in his own person of the 
entire régime. The contrast between the Germany of today 
and of even three or four years ago is beyond belief. Then there 
were signs of a certain self-assertiveness, even uneasy truculence, 
deriving from the absence of the old-fashioned peace of mind, 
sense of security, and general assurance which have now been re- 
stored. The only trace remaining is not unlike that trait so com- 
mon in America a generation ago evinced by the question put to 
every foreign visitor. And what do you think of America? If I 
were asked once what I thought of Germany, I was asked it two- 
score times. And there is a reason, for this new thing in Germany 
is utterly unlike anything the usual foreigner has met with—a 
State into which are articulated and related every single activity, 
of mind, body, and soul, of each several person within it. The 
Church naturally and inevitably must be comprised in the span 
of the Totalitarian State too, specially the State Church whose 
clergy are more intimately a part of the mechanism of the State 
than those of the Free Churches. 


WO QUITE POTENT movements within non-Roman 

Christianity have accompanied the new Order: one, in no 
sense directly related to it, and the other owing much to it. The 
latter is the movement called that of the “German Christian”; 
the former is largely theological, marked by a representation, re- 
valuation, and almost a re-discovery of the Reformation, in both 
its Calvinistic and Lutheran forms, and is renowned for the il- 
lustrious leadership of such men as Barth, Brunner, and Heim. 
Besides these there is the so-called “Faith Movement,” much 
more pagan than Christian, the extravagances of which in their 
most extreme form have been made much of by the press. When 
with the suppression of the party system and of Parliament the 
new government proceeded to take over the Church too, obstacles 
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presented themselves due not only to their established and ac- 
customed independence on the part of sectional churches, but 
to theological conviction as well. Furthermore, on the word of 
one of the Reichskirche Bishops, an inner problem of considerable 
dimensions confronted the State Church: the assimilation of a 
new enthusiastic group, who in a passion of loyalty all along the 
line, returned to the Church—with which having had since child- 


‘hood little contact, they were not at all well-trained Church 


members. Their training and spiritual education, I was informed, 
is a genuine problem. 

Rumblings of discontent with the government Church under 
the ex-chaplain, the Reichsbishop Miller, became vocal this sum- 
mer in the definitely hostile organization at Barmen of the “Con- 
fessional Synod.” Many of their members have been ejected and 
others have withdrawn from the Reichskirche, and their situation 
is acutely uncomfortable. On the one side they are regarded as 
schismatics and on the other, as disloyal to the State. As a mat- 
ter of fact, their theological convictions are so basically divergent 
as to make it difficult to see how their Movement can ever be 
incorporated into the State Church. In this instance can be seen 
the importance of the theological issue. What you think the 
Church is, will determine how the body you belong to behaves 
when such an issue is presented to it. Two chief convictions of 
the Church derive from the great Continental reformers—Luther 
and Calvin. In general, the Lutheran conviction that the Church 
is essentially invisible makes for the view that the ecclesiastical 
body on earth is but a kind of preparatory school, the constitution 
of which cannot be called divine; it is but an organization of men 
directed Godward. In contrast to this, Calvin was a High Church- 
man: the invisible and visible Church from one single unity; the 
Church government is essentially theocratic, and the Church is an 
organism instituted by God toward the salvation of men. 

As a consequence, roughly speaking, Lutheranism has always 
tended to subordination to the State, while Calvinism has reg- 
ularly striven to subordinate the State. Since the theology of the 
Barmen group is largely of the latter type, their reaction against 
the efforts of the Third Reich to incorporate them is vigorous 
and, definite. Likewise, the defenders of the standing order are 
disposed, by their more Lutheran outlook, to equanimity in the 
matter of their amalgamation in the one great society. Ernst 
Krieck writes, for example: 


“The general relatedness of us all and our mutual responsi- 
bilities mean nothing else than the very idea of National-So- 
cialism itself. From it derive our conception of the final end in 
view, the ways and means, and the momentous trend of our 
common life. Hence there can no longer be for us any ‘private’ 
life: no private religion . . . no form of private life at all. The 
difference is most profoundly marked in the area between politics 
on one side and religion on the other: in the sight of law and of 
the organized life of the people, in which two all others besides 
are comprised: the doctrines of the Faith as well as the outlook 
on the universe; the State and History: Science and Law.” 


The ebullience of a patriotic loyalty grown quasi-religious has 
manifested itself in sundry forms—e.g., the movements called 
that of the “German Christians” and the new “Faith Movement.” 
In both—or both phases of the same throb of impulse—race, 
nation, culture, politics, sociology, and religion are all knit to- 
gether. Religion is of value because it has been held or expressed 
itself as, German religion. These movements include both a new 
paganism, and a new racialism and nationalism regarding the 
Church. As was suggested above, here we find a passionate 
loyalty to the Third Reich as the propulsive principle, the 
extravagances of which have frequently been noted and com- 
mented upon. 

The Roman Catholics and the other (as yet) “Free’—i.e., 
unincorporated—Churches possess a liberty and freedom not ex- 
perienced by the clerics of the Reichskirche. For three things have 
marked the process of embodiment into the Reichskirche: the 
Aryan paragraph; the oath; and the use of coercion. It is fre- 
quently said that where there is a Totalitarian State, there must 
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be of necessity a Totalitarian Church. Since the ideal of a purely 
German society, unified, coherent, homogeneous, and organically 
related to its head, the Fiihrer, in its every function and relation- 
ship of common life of every German, demands the elimination 
of alien blood, so must the Kirche be purged as well from every 
taint of foreign, i.e., non-Nordic blood. Since the State has be- 
come an organism with a head, so must the Church in parallel be 
re-organized: hence the Reichsbishop—and the German “bishops” 
(a very recent institution), whose episcopate is that of office and 
executive jurisdiction rather than of character by consecration. 
Since the State brooks no alternative forms in the organization 
of any factors in the common life, and demands utter loyalty and 
personal allegiance for the Fiihrer, so the Reichskirche can have 
coercion exercised among its clergy and demands of them an 
oath of personal loyalty to the Fiihrer. Forcible incorporation of 
the former Laudes Kirches has been and is in progress, and the 
process as well as the methods and aim are based both upon 
logic and principle. 

No such oath as is exacted of the clergy of the Reichskirche 
is demanded of the (as yet) non-incorporated Churches. Roman 
bishops take an oath of civil loyalty, in accordance with the terms 
of the Concordat between Berlin and the Vatican drawn up some 
five years ago. Simple clergy are not required to make any such 
oath at all—whether Roman, Methodist, Irvingite, Old Catholic, 
or the like “Free’’ Churches. The Reichskirche has no canon law 
independent of the State, for its Synod abrogated and waived 
their rights in a very brief but momentous session this summer 
where, however, a stubborn minority of delegates declined to as- 
sent. Just what is the future of the non-incorporated Churches it 
is not easy to say now. Logically their membership in the One 
New State would seem to be imperatively necessary, if a uni- 
fied homogeneity of the whole Germany is to succeed. 


S A WELL-INTENTIONED outsider tries to assess the 

complicated problems of the Church and Christianity in 
present day Germany, several comments came to his mind: (1) 
There is a striking similarity to many of the sixteenth century 
events in European history. Given an academic personage like 
Cranmer, what apologia could he have presented for many of the 
acts of the Henrician and Edwardian governments? I have met 
his like among the bishops of the Reichskirche, embarrassed by the 
difficulties they find in explaining away some of the ugly spots in 
the history of recent affairs. (2) The Revolution which brought 
in the Third Reich is also an evolution. Historical parallels can 
only be found in the events of three centuries ago, in respect of 
momentousness, vitality, and radical innovations. The Reforma- 
tion Epoch was not over with the death of Luther or Calvin. One 
might almost think of present-day theological and ecclesiastical 
matters in terms of a delayed further progress of the German 
Reformation itself. (3) An entirely new set of standards and 
canons is needed by which to adjudge what is now occurring in 
Germany. It is fatally easy to fasten on some incidents of more 
than doubtful ethical quality and be blind to the big issues at 
stake. A sense of proportion of a radical kind is needed even to 
attempt to comprehend what is happening. (4) Theological con- 
victions are fundamental to the understanding of any of the 
present facts regarding religion: the issue between “Creation” 
and “Revelation,” between “natural” and “supernatural” re- 
ligion, between human history and history in the light of God’s 
intervention and this interpretation of it—all these and other 
vital elements are involved. (5) Scarcely less significant than 
the Russian, is this German Revolution. Christians outside these 
countries should be giving their best sympathy and understand- 
ing to the comprehension of the present situation. Not only for 
the sake of our common Christian relationship, but because the 
problems dealt with in Germany are world-wide, it is vital for all 
Christians everywhere to face, and not dodge, the issues that 
in its own way Germany is trying to solve. 


As Heim puts it: “We had thought a short time ago that 
wars of religion were really a thing of the past. But it was a 
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mistake. We are now involved again in a War of Religion the 
dimensions of which are such as to make those of the old time 
appear to have been minor guerrilla engagements. The war 
against God, the denial of any metaphysic, of every legend, of 
everything spiritual belongs necessarily to the Soviet system. 
For only if there were no God, if the world were not a creation 
but wholly material for human manipulation, could the funda- 
mental -human relationships of man’s life be dealt with as 
Moscow deals with them; only on this hypothesis can the or- 
ganic interrelation of the family and of the bond between 
man and woman be handled from solely the technical stand- 
point. The repudiation of the Creator which gives 
Bolshevik culture its passionate drive must be offset by our 
faith that God does exist—or we are lost. So the world-struggle 
in which at this moment Germany holds the key-position, hotly 
disputed, has become a veritable War of Faith.” 


_ 


Motion Pictures 


HE TWO following resolutions on motion pictures were 
adopted by the two Houses of the recent General Con- 
vention. 
The House of Deputies informed the House of Bishops Octo- 
ber 17th that it had adopted the following resolution: 


Resolved, the House of Bishops concurring, that we hereby 
address to the President of the United States the following peti- 
tion: . 


“To the President of the United States of America: 

The General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America, in General Convention as- 
sembled, respectfully petitions the President of the United States 
to urge upon the Congress the necessity of enacting a law (not 
censorship) for the federal supervision of motion pictures in in- 
terstate and foreign commerce, establishing higher moral stand- 
ards to be applied before pictures are filmed, and to liberate ex- 
hibitors from block-booking and block-selling by means of a 
Federal Commission similar to the method by which the radio, 
national banks, and railroads are regulated.” 


The House of Deputies October 17th adopted the following 
resolution: 


Resolved, the House of Bishops concurring, 

1. that this Convention give its cordial support to efforts of 
the Motion Picture Research Council seeking to correct the 
evils of the Motion Picture Industry. 

2. that it adds its influence to that of all organizations work- 
ing for higher standards and better practices in this field: and 

3. that it approve such movements as aim to liberate the ex- 
hibitors of films from such practices as block-booking and blind 
selling which arbitrarily limit the free choice of pictures by the 
exhibitors: and 

4. that we instruct the Department of Christian Social Ser- 
vice to urge every bishop to request every clergyman to form a 
League of Decency in their neighborhoods, similar to the Legion 
of Decency of the Roman Catholic Church, appealing to the 
members of their several churches to refrain with their chil- 
dren from attendance at indecent or indecently advertised pic- 
tures: and that 

5. such local leagues be asked to sign and to send petitions 
to both Houses of the Congress of the United States through 
their individual senators and representatives to support legisla- 
tion to abolish blind selling and block-booking in the moving 
picture industry. 


SEES Sc 
Sympathy 


O BE REAL in your sympathy you must be a fellow 

sharer in the sorrow of him for whom you feel. You 
must place yourself in that person’s trouble, grasping and mak- 
ing it your own, so that by personal feeling you can give out 
your real sorrow and offer comfort to the stricken. ‘“Whoso 
denies himself for others, bears with, cheers, helps, and com- 
forts others for the love of Christ, lays up a store with Christ, 
who has said: ‘What thou spendest more, when I come again 
I will repay thee.’ ” —Rev. E. B. Pusey. 
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The Sanctuary 


Rev. George L. Richardson, D.D. 
Editor : 


All Die, All Made Alive 


Reap I Corinthians 15: 20-23. 
4 RETURN each year of Armistice Day cannot fail to 


be associated with the thought of death. The practice now 

so widespread of a short period of silence in which we re- 
member the millions who gave their lives during the World War 
should make us realize the universality of death. “In Adam all 
die”; that is to say, it is the common lot of humanity. On the 
human level we can expect nothing else. To most of us death 
comes from what we call natural causes, but upon millions it is 
inflicted in unnatural and inhuman ways. Greed, cruelty, hatred, 
strife have filled the earth with battlefields and with graves. An 
equally selfish and callous indifference to human life brings death 
to another great army—in mines, factories, shops, or on our 
streets and highways, where young and old alike are sacrificed to 
our reckless craze for speed. 

It is a relief to turn from such saddening and appalling 
thoughts to the solemn words that have been read innumerable 
times over the Christian dead: “Now is Christ risen from the 
dead” and*“‘in Christ shall all be made alive.” To be made alive 
is quite different from escaping death. Therefore the Christian 
faith is something quite different from the doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the soul, which we find in human speculations even 
long before Christ came. That theory holds that there is a part 
of us that may survive the catastrophe of death, while the Chris- 
tian faith is that man in his whole personality, the body as well 
as the soul, can in Christ be made alive. 

When we say the body as well as the soul, we face the fact 
that in certain pericds a crude and material conception of the 
body prevailed. Men had lost sight of St. Paul’s great distinction, 
“there is a natural body and there is a spiritual body.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, the most recent science, as well as Christian teaching, 
rejects those inadequate ideas of what matter is. We know that 
our bodies change and develop, not only year by year, but almost 
minute by minute; yet there is a continuity that no change affects. 

The Christian faith is that while on the lower level of earth 
there is an inevitable limit to this power of renewal and “in 
Adam all die,’ Christ brought to men the gift of a new and a 
higher life not limited by the conditions of time and space, but 
filled with all the infinite possibilities of God’s creative might. 
We believe therefore not that some fragment of our personality 
may escape death, but that the whole man shall be transformed 
in Christ and endued with powers suited to that higher level of 
being which the New Testament describes as eternal. We believe 
that this does not involve a complete break with existence here. 
The law of continuity holds true. In the fellowship of the com- 
munion of saints are gathered all who are “in Christ.” Those two 
words—in Christ—make the difference. They signify the destiny 
for which God from eternity has intended His children, and the 
means by which we obtain that destiny. We do not achieve life, 
we are made alive by a power beyond ourselves. “They that are 
Christ’s at His coming” cast off the burden of the flesh and enter 
into the fullness of life. 

The Christian then faces death under whatever guise with 
serene and unshakeable confidence. He believes that it is the will 
of His Father that this disordered world shall be brought into 
harmonious beauty and that selfishness and strife shall be over- 
come by love. 


O God who hast wrought in Christ the victory of life, grant 
that we, being delivered from fear, may be made alive in Him 
and enter at last into Thy eternal joy through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. : 


Churchwomen 
Today 


Ada Loaring-Clark, Editor 


EXT MONDAY, the 12th, will be observed as a Quiet 

Day for Intercession and Prayer all over the country and 
in the foreign field. It is sponsored by the Woman’s Auxiliary and 
is to be observed annually on Armistice Day. This year, Armistice 
Day falling on Sunday, the Quiet Day has 
been transferred to Monday. The first 
of the month, All Saints’ Day, was ob- 
served as a similar day by the Daughters of the King. This has 
been the custom of the Order for many years. Last year its ob- 
servance was found, in many parishes, to stimulate and prepare 
for attendance on Armistice Day. We cannot pray too much. 
Groups of devout men and women whose prayers ascend to the 
Throne, will mean much, very much, in the development of the 
spiritual life of the communicants of the Church. “Faithful prayer 
always means correlative exertion,’ says John Ruskin. May we 
achieve such a result from these two days for prayer. 


Days of Prayer 


Program Trail for the Woman’s Auxiliary, 1934-1935 


ERE is a program for the Woman’s Auxiliary drawn up by 

the educational secretary of the diocese of Connecticut, 
Mrs. Thomas J. Shannon. It is too worthwhile to be confined to 
the limits of one diocese, so we have much pleasure in giving it 
to you. 
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SAINTLINESS ALWays exhibits a likeness to Christ. 
—Rev. T. T. Garter. 


‘The World Conference on Faith and Order 


Report of the Joint Commission on the World Conference on Faith and Order 
to the Recent General Convention 


NLY TWENTY-FOUR YEARS AGO, in 1910, the 
General Convention appointed this Commission to bring 
about a world conference on those differences concerning 

faith and order which stand in the way of the fulfillment of 
God’s purpose for a united Church. Seven years have passed since 
the meeting of the Conference at Lausanne in 1927, which brought 
together the representatives of more than ninety autonomous 
Churches, including all the major Churches of Christendom with 
the exception of the Roman Catholic Church. When we see the 
progress of this quarter century against the background of the 
centuries which have gone into the making of “our unhappy divis- 
ions” we have the deepest grounds for thankfulness and hope. 
Out of the prayers and work of those adventurous beginnings a 
movement for unity has been born which has penetrated every 
part of the world and practically every Christian communion. 
The fact that over two hundred delegates have already been 
chosen to represent the Churches at the second World Conference, 
scheduled to meet in 1937, is an indication of the interest and con- 
fidence which the movement has won. 


IMMEDIATE URGENCY oF UNITY 


We cannot be blind to the difficulties which face the movement 
in the days immediately ahead of us. While the urgency of Chris- 
tian unity is forced home upon us by the renewed study of the 
scandal of division in the foreign mission field, by the acute prob- 
lems of our fellow-Christians in Germany in dealing with a state 
which sets no limits to its claims, and by the relative weakness of 
a divided Church in the face of world-wide secularism, the move- 
ment for unity is threatened with internal difficulties. The most 
obvious and superficial of these is the financial problem. When 
giving of every sort is curtailed and directed primarily to urgent 
human needs for food and shelter, and the resources of every 
Church are strained to maintain their missionary work at a mini- 
mum, it is inevitable that a movement of ‘“‘advance,” such as this, 
must suffer. At the same time it is plain that the essential condi- 
tion for progress in the movement is face-to-face contact and 
much written communication between the representatives of the 
Churches of the world. These require correspondence, printing, 
travel, and secretarial assistance, all of which cost money. We 
earnestly hope that our Church may do its share in maintaining 
the essential structure of the organization which it has had so 
large a share in creating. 


CHALLENGE TO LONG-SIGHTED VISION 


Deeper than the financial problem is that of building up the 
spiritual support which is essential to the vitality of the move- 
ment. To quote Canon Hodgson, recently on the faculty of our 
General Seminary and now general secretary of the movement, 
“Tf the work is to bear its full fruit, it must be known about, un- 
derstood, and supported by the membership of the Church at 
large. Every practising Christian must be taught to take an in- 
terest in Church unity, to care about it, to pray about it, and to 
follow with enthusiasm whatever efforts are being made to pro- 
mote it.” The first World Conference was carried in considerable 
measure on the tide of interest in world affairs and of hopes for 
world reconstruction which followed the World War. We face 
now a mood of despair, even cynicism, and a pressure to shrink 
our interests to local concerns, which directly challenge the large 
and long-sighted vision that alone can sustain our work for 
Church unity. The times test our readiness to be true to the great 
leader whom God raised up among us, Bishop Brent, who, alike in 
his devotion to the world mission of the Church and to the cause 


ot reunion, contormed his life and mind to the largeness of God’s 
purpose. 


RELATION TO OTHER MovEMENTS 


A less fundamental, but important, question which will face 
the Faith and Order Movement in the years immediately before 
us is its relation to other international movements in which the 
Churches of Christendom are working together. To name only one 
of these, the Universal Christian Council for Life and Work 
(the “Stockholm Movement”) is concerned with the study of 
ways in which the different Churches can work together for the 
social and economic welfare of mankind without compromising 
their principles. It is notable that the study of these seemingly 
quite “practical” questions has led to the serious consideration of 
just such underlying theological issues as the Faith and Order 
Movement has made central. 

Two principles must guide us in working out the solution of 
this relationship. On the one hand, economy of funds and effort 
demands that there be the fullest possible codperation wherever 
the interests of these movements coincide. On the other hand, the 
genius of the Faith and Order Movement, as one which aims to 
wrestle with fundamental questions of truth and principle apart 
from the urgency of expedient action, must be conserved. 


RELATION TO OTHER JOINT COMMISSIONS 


Because of the intimate inter-relation of all movements for 
unity, and in the interests of economy and coherent study, it seems 
desirable that closer relations and possibly complete identity should 
be established between the Commission on Faith and Order and 
the Commission for Conference with similar commissions from 
the Methodist, Presbyterian, and Lutheran Churches, etc. 


Tue SECOND WorLD CONFERENCE 
HE FIRST WORLD CONFERENCE in 1927, by bring- 


ing together so representative a gathering in the interests of 
mutual understanding and common study, marked a great turning 
of the tide in the relations of the divided Churches, and the re- 
ports of the Conference are a testimony to the broad areas of 
common ground which give the sure foundation for further prog- 
ress. But just because the first Conference was controlled by the 
will to search out every point of common thought and practice 
and to avoid decisive considerations, it passed over many import- 
ant differences and did not search out the roots of misunderstand- 
ing. The replies of the Churches to the Lausanne Reports * indi- 
cated their desire to pursue more thoroughly the study of these 
questions, and accordingly the Continuation Committee has called 
a second World Conference to meet in Lausanne in August, 1937. 
The Churches were asked to appoint immediately their repre- 
sentatives to the Conference in order that they might take part in 
framing the program under the general subject, The Church in 
the Purpose of God. Ten places were assigned to the Episcopal 
Church—the maximum number, since it is hoped to keep the 
membership of the Conference below 500. Accordingly, after wide 
consultation and careful deliberation, your Commission elected 
the following representatives who have all accepted: 
Tue Most Rev. James DEWotF Perry, D.D. 
Tue Rr. Rev. Wittiam T. Mannine, D.D. 
Tue Rr. Rev. Epwarp L. Parsons, D.D. 
Tue Rr. Rev. H. St. Georce Tucker, D.D. 
Tue Rev. Cuartes Ciincman, D.D. 
Tue Rev. Ancus Dun, B.D. 


1 Student Christian Movement Press, London, and Macmillan, New York, 
1934. 
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Tue Rev. Frank Gavin, Th.D. 

Tue Rev. Howarp C. RosBINS, D.D. 

Mr. Cuiirrorp P. MorEHOUSE 

Pres. KENNETH C. M. Situs, LL.D. 
COOPERATION WITH THE CONTINUATION COMMITTEE 


Your Commission has given full coéperation to the Continu- 
ation Committee in other ways, as well. Six of our members serve 
on that Committee, and at the last meeting, in 1931, before finan- 
cial conditions made it necessary for a time to discontinue an an- 
nual meeting, there were seven members in attendance. The Rev. 
Dr. Gavin is a member of the Committee of Theologians, and 
shared in the studies that were published in 1932 in a volume 
entitled The Doctrine of Grace. The Rev. Mr. Tomkins is the 
Committee’s Associate Secretary for America. The Hon. Alanson 
B. Houghton succeeded the late Mr. George Zabriskie as treas- 
urer of the Committee. 


New OFFicers OF THE MovEMENT 


In 1932, the Continuation Committee found it necessary to 
appoint a theological secretary to oversee that side of the work, 
and chose the Rev. Leonard Hodgson, D.D., now Canon of Win- 
chester Cathedral, England, who from 1925 to 1931 was pro- 
fessor of Apologetics at the General Theological Seminary, New 
York City. Shortly thereafter, Mr. Ralph W. Brown having re- 
signed as general secretary because of the financial stringency, 
those duties also were assumed for the present by Canon Hodg- 
son. The office of the Committee therefore is now at Cheney 
Court, Winchester, England. An American office is also main- 
tained at 111 Fifth avenue, New York City, but the direction of 
the work is centered at Winchester. The Archbishop of York 
continues to be the active and able chairman. 


THE Work OF THE EPISCOPAL COMMISSION 


Turning to the work of our own Commission, as distinguished 
from its codperation with the world-wide organization, there 
have been six meetings held since the General Convention met in 
1931. Several changes in membership have taken place. Four 
members who had served from the first appointment of the Com- 
mission in 1910 have been lost by death: Mr. George Zabriskie, 
whose devoted services as treasurer during that whole period 
will be gratefully remembered; the Rev. Francis J. Hall, D.D., 
whose keen power of analysis and eirenic spirit contributed so 
much to the Lausanne Conference; and Mr. Samuel Mather and 
Mr. Robert C. Pruyn, who, as laymen, upheld the work by gen- 
erous gifts. The Rt. Rev. Reginald H. Weller, D.D., also an 
original member of the Commission, has resigned on account of 
impaired health. The resignation of Mr. John Nicholas Brown 
has been regretfully accepted. 

To fill the vacancy left by the death of Mr. Zabriskie, the 
Commission elected, as treasurer, Dr. Robert S. Barrett. Six new 
members have been added: 

Tue Rr. Rev. H. St. Georce Tucker, D.D. 
THE Rey. STANLEY BRowN-SERMAN. 

THE Rev. ANcus Dun. 

Tue Rey. Frank Gavin, Tu.D. 

Tue Rev. Danie, A. McGrecor, Pu.D. 
Mr. Georce M. Brock. 

With the purpose of carrying on more actively the work of 
study and conference begun at Lausanne, the Commission has 
appointed a standing Committee on Study and Conference. The 
members are the Rev. Howard C. Robbins, chairman, the Rt. 
Rev. Philip M. Rhinelander, the Rt. Rev. H. St. George Tucker, 
the Rev. Stanley Brown-Serman, the Rev. Angus Dun, the Very 
Rey. H. E. W. Fosbroke, the Rev. Frank Gavin, the Rev. Daniel 
A. McGregor, and the Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins. This committee 
has held several meetings and is taking part in the preliminary 
work of developing the program for 1937. 


FINANCIAL Report * 


Examination of the treasurer’s report will show that the 
Commission has contributed $7,000 toward the support of the 
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work of the Continuation Committee. The greater part of the 
other expenditures were also for the purpose of assisting that 
Committee, being necessary expenses in securing gifts from indi- 
viduals to supplement the official contributions from the Churches. 
Through these efforts, and the omission of many desirable activi- 
ties, the Committee was able to survive the financial difficulties 
which in 1932 and 1933 threatened its existence. Its budget has 
been reduced to one-half the normal amount. It is essential that 
the annual contribution from the Episcopal Church shall be main- 
tained in order that the work may be carried forward effectively. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Your Commission recommends the following resolutions * for 

adoption by the General Convention: 

1. Resorvep: That the Commission on Faith and Order be 
continued, with power to elect additional members. 

2. ResoLveD: That the Commission on Faith and Order be 
instructed to confer with such other Joint Commissions of 
the General Convention as are concerned with Christian 
reunion, with a view to unifying their work. 

3. Resotvep: That the sum of $2,000 per annum for three 
years be added to the budget for the work of the Commis- 
sion. 


2? The resolutions, with the exception of Number 3, were adopted by 
General Convention. 


o> 
Evangelism 
(Continued from page 584) 


sion on Evangelism to continue the work of that Commission 
during the next three years. 

And Be It Further Resolved: That the proposed budget of 
the National Commission on Evangelism for 1935 amounting 
to $7,850 be referred to the Joint Committee on Budget and 
Program with the request that $4,500 thereof be paid by the 
National Council and with the assurance that the balance needed 
will be met by additional voluntary contributions and that the 
budget for the remaining triennium in similar amount be agreed 
upon jointly by the National Council and the National Commis- 
sion on Evangelism. 


The additional resolution on the work of the National Com- 
mission on Evangelism was passed by both Houses: 


Resolved: That the National Commission on Evangelism be 
urged to continue its efforts in the establishment of prayer 
groups, within this Church, and its endeavor to encourage the 
more general use of retreats and quiet days for clergy and laity. 

£2) A eee 
Evil 

F YOU LIKE TO APPLY the name of Evil to all 

such minor plagues of life as a headache, or the loss of a 
pleasure, or the unkindness of a friend, nobody will contradict 
you: but I venture to advise you to keep this word for great oc- 
casions. Do not be put off with Shakespeare’s phrase about 
a soul of goodness in things evil: keep the word for that soul 
of badness, outside things good, which we recognize in experience, 
but find utterly unintelligible. The wonder of evil, if you limit 
yourself to wondering, leads you to the grave where Faith and 
Hope and Charity are buried side by side, without so much 
as a head-stone over them; it is that way madness lies. Evil 
has one thing, and no more, to say to us: Will you fight? Oh, 
the ugly bully, so much bigger and stronger than we are, the 
great beast. In the name of God, off with your coat, and up 
with your fists. Of course, he will beat you, the brute: still, 
you may get home on him, once or twice. You may? No, you will. 
Then, wash the blood off your face, and give thanks to heaven. 
as best you can; and fight him again. See, even the wonder 
of evil 1s not so mad as it looks. From the beginning of our 
world, it has challenged men, after the provoking method of 
Goliath of Gath. To sit wondering at evil, as a matter of 
contemplative thought, is sheer stupidity, and worse. To fight 
is the very act and presence of God. And I am told, on good 
authority, that they who make a habit of it do, in the long run, 
score. —Stephen Paget. 


The Work of Deaconesses 


The Report of the Joint Commission to the Recent General Convention 


INCE THE LAST General Convention your Commission 
has held three meetings, making fourteen in all since its 
;, first appointment by the General Convention of 1919. Cer- 
tain changes have been made in the personnel of the Commis- 
sion. The following members have been added: the Bishop of 
Vermont, the Rev. Thomas A. Sparks, Miss Ethel Springer, 
Deaconess Elizabeth Chappell, Deaconess Edith Adams, and 
Mrs. Goodrich Fenner. At its first meeting, the Rev. Dr. E. Ac 
Randall was elected secretary to fill the vacancy caused by the 
lamented death of the Rev. Dr. Carroll M. Davis. After render- 
ing valuable service, Dr. Randall was obliged by illness to re- 
sign the office of secretary early in 1934 and the Rev. Dr. George 
L. Richardson was chosen to fill the vacancy. 

Your Commission has continued to study the whole subject 
of women’s work in the Church and the relation of it to the 
order of deaconesses, and is increasingly convinced of the value 
and importance of the order and its usefulness in many fields of 
activity. There are over 200 deaconesses connected with the 
American Church and they serve in many dioceses and mission- 
ary jurisdictions both domestic and foreign. They are at work 
in parish schools, hospitals, and other institutions, some in ser- 
vice among the poor of great cities while others are isolated 
in remote missionary stations where the responsibility they carry 
is equalled only by the sacrifices and hardships they are called 
upon to bear. If the story: of the achievements of these faithful 
women, their loving ministry and whole-hearted devotion could 
be gathered in the pages of this report, it would constitute one 
of the most inspiring chapters in the history of the American 
Church. This of course is not possible. Most of the tale must 
remain unrecorded, known only to the few who are closest to 
them and to the Lord whom they serve. 

It must be a matter of concern to the Church that this wide 
and useful service receives such scanty recognition, at least in a 
material sense. Not only are the deaconesses the lowest salaried 
of the Church’s workers, a distinction which they accept with un- 
selfish cheerfulness, but what is more urgently to be considered, 
they are still without any adequate pension system. A deaconess 
who has given her life entirely to the Church’s work may come 
to old age or to ill health and find herself with no resources, 
dependent on the charity of family and friends. This is not a situa- 
tion which the Church ought to permit with equanimity. It is 
somewhat encouraging to report that the efforts of the deaconesses 
themselves in raising the Deaconess Retiring Fund to the amount 
of $50,000 have been successful and the income of the fund is 
now available. It is obvious, however, that this can only re- 
lieve the necessity of a few of the most urgent cases. If the 
Church is unwilling to undertake the task of providing adequate 
pensions for its deaconesses officially, then surely its members are 
bound to lend a hearty support to the only agency now in ex- 
istence that in any way supplies this need, and your Commission 
bespeaks from the whole Church an interest in the fund, and 
appeals for gifts by which it may be built up. 

At the General Convention of 1931 the Canon of Deaconesses 
—Canon 24—was amended by the omission of the words “un- 
married or widowed” from Section 1. This change was pro- 
posed without the knowledge of the National Conference of 
Deaconesses, and since that time a considerable feeling has been 
manifested among them against the change. Last year they were 
requested by the Executive Committee of the Conference to ex- 
press their views on the matter and out of 148 who did so, 129 
were in favor of restoring the words to the canon, with only 
seventeen voting against this and two who were in doubt. The 
reasons given indicate that the deaconesses have no thought of 
requiring celibacy, even by implication, as a condition of mem- 
bership in the order but rather that their experience shows that 


. 


the work of a deaconess is so exacting that it cannot be reconciled 
with the responsibilities and claims of marriage. In other words, 
it is not and cannot be a part-time job but involves the dedica- 
tion of one who undertakes it to that single vocation, laying aside 
all other concerns and occupations. Your Commission feels that 
this conviction on the part of those who are actually engaged in 
the work—a conviction expressed by sixty-one per cent of all the 
deaconesses in the Church—should have weight with General 
Convention. We therefore propose an amendment to: the canon 
restoring the words “unmarried or widowed” to their original 
position. It may be added that they were placed there by the Rev. 
Dr. William R. Huntington at the General Convention of 1889 
when the canon was originally passed. 

Your Commission reports also a proposed amendment to 
substitute for Section 2, a section on the duty of a deaconess, 
which brings the statement more into conformity with that 
adopted by the Church of England in its convocations. It seems 
to your Commission desirable that so far as possible the usage 
in this matter should agree throughout the Anglican communion. 

Your Commission further proposes an amendment to Section 
11—Canon 24—referring to changing the words “canonically resi- 
dent,” which technically can apply only to the three orders of 
bishops, priests, and deacons, to read instead, “to which she is at- 
tached under this canon.” 


RESOLUTIONS (WHICH WERE ADOPTED) : 


1. Resotvep: The House of Deputies concurring, 
That Section 1, Canon 24, be amended by inserting the 
words “unmarried or widowed” after the word “fitness” 
so that the section will read: “A woman of devout 
character and approved fitness, unmarried or widowed, 
may be admitted a deaconess,” etc. 
2. Resotvep: The House of Deputies concurring, 
That Section 2, Canon 24, be amended by substituting 
therefor the following: 
(a) The duty of a deaconess is to assist in the work 
of the parish, mission or institution to which she may 
be appointed, under the direction of the rector or 
priest in charge; or if there be none such to perform 
such functions as may be directly entrusted to her 
by her Bishop. 
(b) The following are the chief functions which 
may be entrusted to a deaconess: 

1. To care for the sick, the afflicted, and the poor; 

2. To give instruction in the Christian Faith; 

3. Under the rector or the priest in charge, to 
prepare candidates for Baptism and for Con- 
firmation; 

4. To assist at the administration of Holy Bap- 
tism and in the absence of the priest or deacon 
to baptize infants; 

5. Under the rector or priest in charge to organ- 
ize, superintend, and carry out the Church’s 
work among women and children; 

6. With the approval of the Bishop and the in- 
cumbent, to read Morning and Evening Prayer 
and the Litany in Church or Chapel in the 
absence of the Minister (excepting such por- 
tions as are reserved for the Priest) ; and when 
licensed by the Bishop to give instruction or 
deliver addresses at such services; 

7. To organize and carry on social work; and in 
colleges and schools, to have a responsible part 
in the education of women and children, and to 
promote the welfare of women students. 

3. Resotvep: The House of Deputies concurring, 
That Section 11, Canon 24, be amended by substituting 
for the words “canonically resident” in lines 9 and 21, the 
words “to which she is attached under this canon.” 
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Books of the Day 


Rev. William H. Dunphy 
Editor 


Tue FarTHer SHore. Edited by Nathaniel Edward Grifhn and 
Lawrence Hunt. With a foreword by Alfred North White- 
head, Houghton Mifflin Co. 1934. Pp. 285. $3.00. 


HAT IS on the farther shore? What has become of my 

fathers? What will become of me? All these have been 
questions which humankind have asked themselves and each other 
in all recorded times. The query has not been confined to any 
particular group. All men have wondered. When all the trappings 
of a contemporary situation have been stripped away from funda- 
mental human situations so that they stand out with clarity we can 
see that men have not changed so much. And their thinking about 
fundamental human problems is often very similar, though thou- 
sands of years may separate the thinkers. This truth stands out 
in this anthology of world opinion on the immortality of the soul. 
The editors have selected excerpts from the writings of 51 phi- 
losophers, poets, scientists, and theologians. They carry the reader 
all the way from the Song of the Egyptian Minstrel and the Book 
of the Dead down to Lodge and Theodore Roosevelt. The selec- 
tion is based upon the representative character of the opinion 
expressed, the importance of the persons quoted, and the beauty 
of the literary expression. It is a complete survey of the beliefs 
of the civilized world about the future life. 

ees 
MEDITATIONS ON THE REVELATION oF St. JOHN. By G. P. 
Trevelyan. Oxford University Press. 1934. Pp. 65. $1.35. 


ROWING INTEREST in the practice of prayer is one of 

the most hopeful symptoms to be observed in the life of the 
Church today. That the ability to practise well this most help- 
ful and inspiring religious activity has been greatly weakened 
by lack of competent direction and habitual effort few who are 
in a position to know will deny. And it seems obvious that other 
religious activities and attitudes have lacked vitality by reason 
of the feebleness of the prayer life of both the clergy and the 
laity. The Book of Revelation has been anything but revealing 
to most people. This present volume of meditations on the 
Apocalypse is not only self-illuminating but casts a bright light 
upon the nature of contemporary problems and upon the way 
which leads to their solution. The Apocalypse is shown to sum 
up the message of the Bible from Genesis to Jude and to expose 
the things which must come hereafter in the final application 
of Christian principles to creation. The whole book of Revela- 
tion is treated comprehensively in 53 meditations which are con- 
structed to make the practise of meditation possible for all. The 
contents are rich in materials for mental prayer. 

ae OE 
THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. By G. Constant. Sheed & 
Ward. 1934. Pp. 352. $4.00. 


NGLICANS are very sensitive to whatever is written about 

or said about the reign of Henry the Eighth, especially that 
which emanates from Roman Catholic or Protestant sources. 
They have reason to be sensitive. It has seemed well nigh impos- 
sible for anyone to treat the subject with any degree of objec- 
tivity and it must be admitted that even Anglicans themselves 
have not escaped the curse of special pleading in their exposi- 
tion of this difficult period in Church history. There are too 
many thought patterns and emotional responses which cluster 
around the very name of Henry. M. Constant, a French scholar 
of fine reputation for careful work, seems to have approached 
his subject comparatively free from these blinding predispo- 
sitions and prejudices. He has an immense knowlédge of gen- 
eral Church history and a real mastery of English source ma- 
terial, all of which has been worked into a most readable history. 
His main thesis is that the Reformation in England was political 
rather than religious and had little effect upon doctrine or wor- 
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ship. He proceeds with sureness through the intricate details of 
the divorce proceedings, the acts of the Reformation Parliament, 
and the Declaration of Royal Supremacy. There is an excellent 
chapter on the suppression of the monasteries. The three major 
parties within the English Church are then treated in turn. 
Naturally his sympathy and admiration goes out to those who with 
Fisher, More, and Pole, were able to vision the many struggles 
and tensions which would inevitably grow out of the schism. Most 
Anglicans will take issue with the author in his supposition that 
the desire of the moderate party to retain Catholic doctrine and 
worship was forever frustrated in the reign of Edward the Sixth. 
areas 
Makers oF CHRISTIANITy. By Shirley Jackson Case. Henry 
Holt & Co. 1934. Pp. 256. $2.00. 


SKETCH of the first eight Christian centuries is made 

herein by Prof. Case. The story of the Church from Jesus 
to Charlemagne is told from the Liberal Protestant point of 
view. The method used is biographical. Of course this adds life 
to the story and the author has accomplished the difficult task 
of relating the movements and events to the lives of the persons 
he has chosen to personify the life and thought and feeling of the 
times. It is evident that Prof. Case has a philosophy of history 
or rather a philosophy of Church history which presupposes that 
the course of the Church is determined from age to age by the” 
social, political, and economic environment in which it may hap- 
pen to find itself. It would seem to be somewhat opportunist. The 
men seem to be shaped by the age rather than the age by the 


men. 
=== 


A CuHrIsTIAN YEAR. By George P. Headley. Macmillan. 1934. 
Pp. 254. $2.00. 


S THE AUTHOR OBSERVES, nonconformist and non- 

liturgical fellowships are coming to view the use of the 
Christian year with more favor. They have restored some of the 
major feasts and tend to adopt more and more of the calendar. 
But if this reinterpretation of the calendar in the terms of the 
philosophical positions and the Biblical scholarship which com- 
mend themselves to present-day Christian leaders is a measure 
of what the movement means, one is led to think that no use of 
Saints’ Days or of liturgical epistles and gospels can compensate 
for the vagueness of the faith which is to be expressed by them. 

ee at a 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE Books OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 
W. O. E. Oesterley and Theodore H. Robinson. Macmillan. 
1934. Pp. 472. $4.00. 


IBLE STUDENTS are offered a fine critical study of the 

literature of the Old Testament which strikes a happy mean 
between the exhaustive treatment of Driver and the works of 
Gray and McFadyen which are restricted in size to conform to a 
uniform series. The ground usually covered in a critical study 
is covered but there is perhaps a greater stress laid upon the 
historical background of the individual books and the importance 
of reference to the Septuagint. It is unusual in an omnibus study 
to find such an individual approach to the prophets. The collabo- 
rators have followed the method of the best writers who have 
specialized on certain prophets. There is a splendid chapter on 
the metrical structure of the Old Testament literature which 
deserves attention. All Old Testament problems have not been 
dealt with because of the manifest impossibility of including in one 


volume material which could only be exhaustively handled in many 
volumes. 
— 


CHRIST AND THE THIRD Wise Man. By John Oxenham. Long- 
mans. 1934. Pp. 185. $2.00. 


PA rae and moving short life of Christ is pre- 
sented as from the point of view of the third wise man, 
Caspar. A tale of extraordinary beauty is unfolded of this wise 
man’s experience of Christ from His birth, through His boy- 
hood and young manhood, to His active ministry, Passion, and 
Resurrection, and culminating in His extension to the world in 
the lives of His followers. It is a spiritual experience to look at 
our Lord in the days of His flesh through the eyes of this truly 
wise man. This is a book of rare beauty and truth which raises 
and answers many troublesome questions. Answers them as 
naturally as they must have been answered at first by the very 
presence of Jesus. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCH 


Wide World Photo. 


SEABURY CONSECRATION ANNIVERSARY OBSERVED 
The Bishop of Aberdeen and Orkney is shown above on the left with Judge Samuel Seabury, de- 
scendant of the first American bishop, center, and Bishop Manning of New York on the right. 
The photo was taken at the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York City, after the services 
the morning of October 28th, when the 150th anniversary of Bishop Seabury’s consecration was ob- 


served. 


Post-Convention Dinner 


in Diocese of Chicago 


Cuicaco—The inspiration of General 
Convention will be the basis of a diocesan 
gathering November 15th, when the 
Church Club gives a post-General Conven- 
tion dinner at the Hotel Sherman. The 
St. James’ centennial also will be a sub- 
ject of the gathering. 

The Rev. Dr. Duncan H. Browne, rec- 
tor of St. James’; the Rev. Dr. George H. 
Thomas, dean of the Chicago delegation to 
General Convention; Angus S. Hibbard, 
lay deputy, and Bishop Stewart of Chicago 
will be the speakers. 


——®—_- 
Milwaukee Dean Installed 


MitwaukEE—The Very Rev. Henry 
W. Roth was installed as dean of All 
Saints’ Cathedral November 4th by Bishop 
Ivins of Milwaukee. The Rev. M. M. 
Day, rector of Christ Church, Whitefish 
Bay, Milwaukee, was the preacher. 


10 New State Flags 
Received for Cathedral 
by Bishop of Washington 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—Ten new state 
flags were received formally by Bishop 
Freeman of Washington on October 28th. 
They will be hung with 30 others in the 
triforium galleries of the Cathedral. The 
states represented when the flags were re- 
ceived at a special service were Alabama, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Illinois, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Nebraska, 


Utah, and Pennsylvania. 
oY ae 


Dr. Bryan Installed as Head 
of College of William and Mary 


WILLIAMsBuRG, VA.—Dr. John Stewart 
Bryan has been inaugurated as president 
of the College of William and Mary. He 
is a prominent Churchman, and for many 
years a member of the House of Depu- 
ties. Greetings were sent to him by the 
House on the occasion of his inaugura- 
tion during the recent General Convention. 
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Bishop of Aberdeen 
at N. Y. Cathedral 


Preaches on the Heritage of the 
Church in America; Visits Bishop 
Seabury’s Parish 


EW YorK—The Bishop of Aberdeen 
N and Orkney, the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Frederic Llewellyn Deane, 
preached in the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine on Sunday morning, October 
28th, on The Heritage of the Church in 


America. He said in part: 


“When our Scottish bishops consecrated 
your first Bishop, they saw the right thing 
and did it. Scotland will always be proud 
of that. The Scottish Church did what the 
English Church would not, dared not, do. 
The act woke England to a view of a world- 
wide Anglican communion, bound together 
by the Catholic Faith and the Catholic way 
of worship. From that hour on November 
14, 1784, dates a new order. You drew your 
episcopate from the purest source in the 
world 150 years ago. Those Scottish bishops 
were scholars and saints, great men never 
to be forgotten. 

“We have a letter in Aberdeen, written 
by Bishop Seabury. In it he speaks of a 
‘free, valid, pure, and wholly ecclesiastical 
episcopacy.’ That is what you have in this 
great Church, in this great nation. You de- 
mand nothing not open to every religious 
body in a free state. So did your first 
Bishop.” 

AT BISHOP SEABURY’S OLD PARISH 

The Bishop of Aberdeen and Orkney 
preached in St. Paul’s Church, Eastchester, 
Mount Vernon, on All Saints’ Day, fol- 
lowing Evensong. St. Paul’s had this 
privilege because Bishop Seabury, as a 
priest, was rector of St. Paul’s from 1767 
to 1779. The present rector is the Rev. 
W. Harold Weigle. 

Mrs. Deane attended the service with 
Mrs. Samuel Seabury. The Bishop and 
Mrs. Deane are guests of Judge and Mrs. 
Seabury during their stay in New York. 
Judge Seabury is a descendant of Bishop 
Seabury. 

wpa As 
Erie Receives $1,0C0 Bequest 

Erte, Pa.—The diocese of Erie has re- 
ceived a bequest of $1,000, which will con- 
stitute the Miss Sarah A. Reed Fund in 
accordance with the terms of her will to be 
administered for the benefit of diocesan 
missions. 


Primate to Broadcast 
Christmas Message 


New YorK—The Presiding Bishop 
will again broadcast a Christmas Mes- 


sage, speaking from Providence, R. L., 
AtLOM Actine Dove Decemberne2ods 

This is his third annual Christmas 
broadcast in the Episcopal Church of 
the Air series. 
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New Canvass Plan 
Launched in Michigan 


Nearly 1,000 Canvassers Visit 
Families Connected With Parishes 
of Detroit Area 


ETROIT—As the climax to an educa- 
D tional program instituted by the 

diocesan field department last 
spring, most of the parishes and missions 
of the metropolitan Detroit area have fol- 
lowed a new departure by launching, on 
November 4th, a simultaneous Every 
Member Canvass to be concluded on 
November 14th. Nearly 1,000 canvassers 
are visiting every family connected with 
the parishes and missions involved, pre- 
senting the needs of the parish, diocese, 
and general Church, and receiving pledges 
for the Church’s work in 1935. 

In addition to the work done by the 
diocesan field department, of which Fred 
H. Blackwood of St. Matthias’ Church is 
chairman, a group of laymen representa- 
tive of nearly every parish and mission in 
the region developed itself almost spon- 
taneously last fall, and, under the depart- 
ment’s auspices has met regularly for a 
discussion of problems common to all lay- 
men and particularly those who are re- 
sponsible for the financing of the Church 
and its enterprises. 

During the early days of October, prac- 
tically every parish and mission in the dio- 
cese was represented in a series of 12 
regional conferences for clergy, vestrymen, 
and chairmen and members of the canvass- 
ing committees. At these conferences, led 
by Bishop Page of Michigan, Charles O. 
Ford, executive secretary, and Mr. Black- 
wood, there were presented for discussion 
subjects directly bearing on the task. 

The method of carrying on the Canvass 
has been modified to meet the varying con- 
ditions in each parish. In a number of 
churches the personal visitation has been 
preceded by a dinner or meeting at which 
some pledges were secured. On November 
4th in most parishes there was a corporate 
Communion for the members of the com- 
mittees, at a morning service, and the 
teams made the canvass in the afternoon. 


——*>—_———_ 
Sister Conducts Missions 


_ SAVANNAH, Ga.—The Secret of An- 
swered Prayer was the subject of the 
mission recently held at St. John’s Church, 
the Rev. C. C. J. Carpenter, rector, and 
at St. Michael and All Angels’ Church, 
the Rev. Joseph Burton, rector, by Sister 
Esther-Carlotta, $.R. 
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CHURCH VESTMENTS 
CHOIR OUTFITS 


Surplices Copes Chasubles 
Veils Burses Altar Linens 


METAL WORK WOODWORK 


28 Margaret St., LONDON, W. 1, 
and 9 High St., Oxford, England 


Cassocks 


Stoles 
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Message of Greeting 
to President Roosevelt 


ATLANTIC CiTy—A message of greet- 
ing to President Roosevelt, voted early 
during General Convention, was tele- 
graphed to him by the Presiding Bishop 
and the Rev. Dr. ZeB. T. Phillips, 
president of the House of Deputies. 
The text follows: 


“My Dear Mr. President: 

“The members of the General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
assembled in Atlantic City have asked the 
Presiding Bishop and the president of 
the House of Deputies to convey to you 
their greetings and the assurance of their 
prayer for God’s guidance in the admin- 
istration of your high office, and for His 
blessing upon your every effort to lead 
the people of the United States into the 
ways of prosperity and peace.” 


74 Organizations Participate 
in New York Masonic Service 


New YorxK—The annual Masonic 
Square Club Memorial Service was held 
at the Chapel of the Intercession in Trin- 
ity parish, the evening of October 28th. 
Bishop Roberts of South Dakota was the 
special preacher. The Very Rey. Dr. Milo 
H. Gates, of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, read the lessons; the vicar of 
the Intercession, the Rey. Dr. Wallace J. 
Gardner, gave an address of welcome. 
Miles A. Hoyt, past president of the asso- 
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ciation, called the roll of departed mem- 
bers; and taps were sounded by the bugler. 
Seventy-four affliated organizations took 
part in the parade and the service. 


ENGLISH 


CATHEDRALS 
IN COLOR 
@ Suitably Framed 


@ Closely akin to our work in devotional 
helps, we have been able to import from 
England, exquisite colored prints of a num- 
ber of the better known English Cathedrals 
—the work of Cecil Aldin—(Canterbury, 
Exeter, Lincoln, Salisbury, Chichester, Nor- 
wich, Gloucester, etc.). There are two sizes, 
one 101%4” x 1214” and another 20” x OSE 


@ The smaller size is suitable for Christ- 
mas remembrances and the larger more 
adaptable for the walls of parish houses 
(why do we insist on dumping our oldest 
and worst pictures on parish houses ?). 


@ The prices are $3.00 and $7.00 respec- 
tively, which includes all transportation 
charges. 


AMMIDON & COMPANY 


Baltimore, Md. 


31 S. Frederick St. 


MONEY 


RAISING 


During the past SIX MONTHS we have successfully 


completed parish campaigns for: 


ST. ANDREW’S, Astoria, L. I., 
Ney: 
ST. JAMES’, Hibbing, Minn. 


HOLYROOD, New York City 
ST. ELISABETH’S, Philadel- 
phia 


Other parish campaigns now in progress or preparation for November 


and December: 


CATHEDRAL OF OUR MERCIFUL SAVIOUR, 


Faribault, Minn. 


ST. STEPHEN’S, Wyandotte, Mich. 
ST. PAUL’S, St. Paul, Minn. 
HOLY TRINITY, New York City 


NOW IS THE RIGHT TIME 


to raise money for budgets, deficits, bank loans, repairs, mortgage. debt, 


and for new building. 


A courageous vestry can solve financial problems by a well-directed, 
thorough, and dignified immediate campaign. Total campaign costs are 
more than covered by money that comes from non-communicants, Ask 


those we have served. 


It is not too early now for you to make arrangements with us for a 
campaign to come any time during 1935. 


Write for booklets ““How One Parish Got Out of the Red’ for dis- 


tribution to your vestry. 


GATES STONE & COMPANY 


OLOF GATES 
President 


8 WEST 40 STREET 


GEORGE WARD STONE 
Vice-President 


NEW YORK 
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$50,000 is Added to 
New York Pledge 


Great Enthusiasm at Missionary 
Luncheon of Woman’s Auxiliary; 
25 Bishops Present 


EW YORK—Great enthusiasm was 
N displayed at the third triennial mis- 

sionary luncheon of the Woman's 
Auxiliary of the diocese of New York 
when Bishop Manning of New York, wel- 
coming the missionary guests to the dio- 
cese, said that he was going to tell them a 
secret. 

“This diocese pledged $175,000 in 1934 
to the cause of missions,” he said. “We 
cut this to $150,000 for 1935. My secret 
is that I am asking the diocese to recon- 
sider this pledge, and, instead of the indi- 
cated decrease of $25,000, increase the 
amount by that sum. This will make our 
pledge for 1935 $200,000. I do not know 
how we are going to raise it. But I believe 
that we can. I am calling together all 
the committees concerned; I hope they 
will assent. One thing I am sure of: the 
Woman's Auxiliary will help to the ut- 
most. This pledge will show in a practical 
way our genuine interest in missions and 
our firm belief that the Church of Christ 


is a missionary Church.” 


FR. WILLIAMS EXTENDS WELCOME 


The Rev. Dr. G. M. Williams, S.S.J.E., 
rector of the Church of St. Mary the Vir- 
gin, in the immediate neighborhood, was 
on the program to welcome the mission- 
aries to Times Square. He said that we 
had no parishes in New York, in the 
geographical sense, but that he did indeed 
welcome missionaries to the region, which 
was pagan. St. Mary’s, he said, bore its 
witness by its presence in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Bishop Littell of Honolulu, decorated 
with a lei, responded for the missionaries. 
He said that he had been asked to say 
“Aloha” in all the different languages 
spoken in the Hawaiian Islands. There 
were too many, he declared. But he would 
mention some of the good things for which 
he felt the letters of the word stood. 
Among these were: “After long time 
overseas here again’; “Allow us to ex- 
press our heartfelt appreciation.” Bishop 
Littell went on to say that “Aloha,” which 
means “welcome,” is a word used and 
understood by all races and peoples in the 
Islands. “It is a great binding word,” he 
said. 
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25 BISHOPS PRESENT 


There were 25 bishops at the luncheon 
and 679 persons in all. In 1928, at the 
first triennial missionary luncheon, 252 
were present; in 1931, at the second, 410. 
Mrs. Earl Harding was chairman at all 
three. Among the guests were the Bishop 
of Aberdeen and Orkney and Mrs. Deane; 
Mrs. James Roosevelt, the mother of the 
President, and Judge Samuel Seabury. 


REPORT ON WORK 


After the luncheon, the following made 
addresses on the work made possible in 
their districts by the New York Woman’s 
Auxiliary: Bishop Reifsnider, Suffragan of 
North Tokyo; Bishop Thomas of South- 
erm Brazil; Fr. S. C. Hughson of the 
Order of the Holy Cross, speaking for 
Bishop Campbell of Liberia; Miss Esther 
Brown, United Thank Offering worker 
in the provinces of Sewanee and the South- 
west; Bishop Hulse of Cuba; Bishop Roots 
of Hankow; Bishop Roberts of South Da- 
kota; Bishop Creighton, Suffraganvof Long 
Island; Bishop Remington of Eastern 
Oregon; and Bishop Salinas y Velasco, 
newly elected Bishop of Mexico. 

Bishop Salinas spoke chiefly 
Hooker School. He said that Mexico owed 
much to it. “And I owe to it my sweet 
wife,” he concluded. After the resultant 
applause, the chairman asked Signora 
Salinas to come to the platform. Escorted 
by her husband, she went, and made a 
brief speech. This was easily the climax of 
the missionary speeches. Signora Salinas 
is an extremely attractive woman, and a 
good speaker. Other bishops present were 
Bishop Jenkins of Nevada, Bishop Hunt- 
ington of Anking, Bishop Mosher of the 
Philippine Islands, Bishop Carson of Haiti, 
and Bishop Nichols of Kyoto. 

The Bishop of Aberdeen and Orkney 
said a few words on missions. Bishop 
Remington concluded the meeting with a 
stirring call to loyalty, and the benediction. 


@ Christmas Gift 
Suagestion 


OU can make it a real Blessed 
Christmas for your friends by 
sending them THE Spirit or Mis- 
sions for the coming year. It is an 
inexpensive gift, appropriate for any 
Church family. Simply send your 
list of names and addresses with 
One Dollar for each, or payment 
may be made upon receipt of bill. 
An attractive Christmas Card, 
announcing each gift piteemncons 
will be mailed in your name to reach 
your friends for Christmas or, if 
you prefer, the cards will be sent to 
you for mailing with your personal 
greeting. 


$1.00 a year 
THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


281 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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New and Outstanding 


The Reason for 


Living 5, 
Robert Russell Wicks 


Dean of the Chapel, Princeton University 


Straightforward answers to the most per- 
sistent questions that puzzled men and 
women ask about the vital questions of life 
in this confused modern world. Here is the 
raw material out of which convictions can 
be formed. Written in the plain language 
of everyday life it offers a well-blazed trail 
to the meaning and worth of existence. 

A Religious Book Club Selection. $2.00 


Christianity as 
History and Faith 


by Arthur Cushman McGiffert 


edited by A. C. McGiffert, Jr. 


Not only an interpretation of the Christian 
religion forcibly and frankly presented, 
but also the expression of Dr. McGiffert’s 
personal faith rigidly excluded from his 
historical works, and here expressed in clear 
and inspiring style. $2.50 
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Jesus and the Word 
by D. Rudolf Bultmann 


An authority in the field of the New Testa- 
ment and one of the leaders of the ‘'Bar- 
thian School’’ focusses his attention on the 
purpose of Jesus rather than his personal- 
ity, and its implication for men today. The 
book represents an entirely new point of 
view. $2.00 
Ww 


About People 
by Herbert Gray 


A frank consideration of the most intimate 
spiritual and emotional problems of men 


and women. $1.75 


Beyond 
Fundamentalism 
and Modernism 


The Gospel of God 
by Dr. George W. Richards 


“It is a definitely Christian book, with the 
right sort of insistence on the reality of 
God and the independence of his action.’’ 

—The Living Church. $2.00 


Ww 


Ww 


God at Work 


A Study of the Supernatural 
by William Adams Brown 


“A yital interpretation of the meaning of 
the Christian faith and of the life of faith 
in sainthood.’’—The Advance. $2.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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OldestChicagoChurch 
Observes 100th Year 


St. James’ Parish Celebration At- 
tracts Much Attention; President 
Sends Message 


HIcaco—St. James’ Church is bring- 
(® ing to a close a series of events 
which have marked the centennial 
of Chicago’s oldest Episcopal Church par- 
ish. 
The centennial has attracted more than 
local note. President Roosevelt sent a mes- 
sage to the parish in which he declared: 


“T congratulate St. James’ parish, Chicago, 
upon having rounded out 100 years of ser- 
vice to Church and community. It is a real 
milestone of progress when a church in the 
middle west reaches the century mark. For 
100 years ago that section was just coming 
to life as a part of the nation; the division 
into states had been, in fact, only partially 
accomplished. . . I rejoice in this centen- 
nial and trust its celebration will see St. 
James’ Church launched upon an even 
greater period of service and consecrated 
effort for the Master.” 


The centennial began September 30th 
with Bishop Beecher of Western Nebraska 
as the first of a series of special preachers. 
Others in succession have been: Bishop 
Chauncey B. Brewster (retired), of Con- 
necticut; the Rey. Philip M. Kerridge, rec- 
tor of St. James’ Church, New London, 
Conn., after which St. James’, Chicago, 
was named and which gave the local par- 
ish its first rector; the Rev. Raymond C. 
Knox, chaplain of Columbia University, 
New York; Bishop Larned, Suffragan of 
Long Island, and Bishop Stewart of Chi- 
cago, who closed the series November 4th. 

Combined with the special Sunday morn- 
ing services has been a series of festival 
evensong services which have embraced 
some of the leading Church musicians of 
the country. 

Speaking to a large congregation last 
Sunday afternoon, Dr. Dudley Buck paid 
tribute to the place which St. James’ 
Church holds in the musical world. He 
termed Dr. Leo Sowerby, present organist 
and choirmaster at St. James’, one of the 
great modern composers. Personal incidents 
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of his own father’s career, especially while 
he was organist at St. James’, were re- 
called by Dr. Buck. 

The choir on Sunday night was com- 
posed of alumni of St. James’ choir. The 
group included veterans of 40 and 50 years 
ago. 

Present also at the service were three 
former assistants at St. James’: the Rev. 
Dr. John Henry Hopkins, who gave the 
benediction; the Rev. Frank R. Myers, 
now of St. Timothy’s Church, and the 
Rey. F. L. Gratiot, now of the Church of 
Our Saviour. Each was presented with a 
copy of The History of St. James’ Church, 
published in connection with the centennial. 

This week also brought the reception 
which the women of St. James’ tendered 
to the rector, the Rev. Dr. Duncan H. 
Browne, and Mrs. Browne. 


Chatrles I Connick 
Designer and @orker 
in Stained Glass 
nine Narcourt Street-Boston 


CATHEDRAL STUDIO 


Established 40 years. Church embroideries, exquisite 
Altar linens, ete. Stoles from $6.50. Burse and 
veil from $10. Surplice from $8. Cope from $70 
Damask Mass set from $60. Silk chasuble from 
$30. Complete line of pure Irish linens and Church 
fabrics by the yard. Embroidered emblems ready 
to apply. Altar Guild Handbook, 50 cts. 


L. V. MACKRILLE, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C., Tel. Wis. 2752 


ST. HILDA GUILD, INC. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS ALTAR LINENS 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
Conferences with reference to the adorn- 
ment of Churches 
Old Embroidery Transferred 
147 E. 47th Street NEW YORK 

Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 
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BELL CO. 
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On Atlantic City’s most 
beautiful avenue 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 


North Carolina Ave., near Beach 


offers quiet luxury during convention 
activities and all vacation periods. 


Single rooms or housekeeping 
apartments with complete 
hotel service. 


American or European Plan 


SPECIAL CONVENTION RATES 
ON REQUEST 


NovemMBeErR 10, 1934 


Dr. Keller on Program 
at College of Preachers 


WasuHincton, D. C.—Dr. William 
Keller, diocesan chairman of the depart- 
ment of social service, Southern Ohio, and 
director of the Cincinnati Summer School, 
will conduct a conference at the College 
of Preachers here from November 21st 
to 28th. Dr. Keller is recognized as a so- 
cial welfare expert and his annual summer 
schools have become noted throughout the 
Church. 


WE VE HEAPEDSEHE 
HORN OF PLENTY 
FOR YOUR 


Lpanfh ome | 
ad 


Come share the harvest of good 
things gathered to gladden your 
holiday at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall! 
Your own family table, festively 
dressed. Your own savory turkey, 
basted brown and stout with stuf- 
fing. A provoking variety of deli- 
cacies to go with it. The keen salt 
sea air will pique your appetite for 
the feast and for the fun that follows. 
Sunny Ocean Decks for snoozing. 
Special entertainments. Golf. Squash. 
Horseback riding beside the surf. 
Make a bright family week-end of 
it! Moderate rates. American and 
European plans. Special weekly 
rates. Send for booklet. | 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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Cambridge Lectures 
Given by Professors 


Series, Sponsored by Diocese of 
Massachusetts, Will Continue 
Through November 


OSTON—The Cambridge Lectures, 

sponsored by the diocese of Massa- 

chusetts, began the evening of No- 
vember 5th, and will continue on succes- 
sive Monday evenings throughout the 
month. 

This is the third year in succession that 
lecture courses have been placed without 
charge before the membership of the 
Church, and that professors of the Epis- 
copal Theological School have given their 
services. 

The courses are given in two centers 
in order that they may be far-reaching 
and the attendance inclusive: in the Cam- 
bridge Theological School, the Very Rey. 
Dr. H. B. Washburn is giving the series 
on English Church History, and the Rev. 
Dr. William H. P. Hatch is giving the 
alternative course, St. Paul’s View of 
Christ; in New Bedford, the Rev. James 
A. Muller gives The Worship of the 
Church. Each lecture is an hour in length; 
at its close comes a short chapel service 
with a meditation given in one instance 
by the Rev. Charles L. Taylor, Jr., and 
in the other by the Rev. Forrest Lee Nicol. 
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500 Attend Sunday School 


Convention in Washington 
WasHINGTON, D. C.—Over 500 teach- 


ers and clergymen attended the recent 
Sunday school convention held at the 
Church of the Epiphany, Washington, 
under the auspices of the diocesan depart- 
ment of religious education, the Rev. Wil- 
liam R. Moody, chairman. 
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Canadian Archbishop, 
Dr. Stringer, Succumbs 


Colorful Figure in Missionary Life, Known 
as “Bishop Who Ate His Boots” 


Winnipec, Maniropa—The Church 
throughout Canada mourns the sudden 
death October 30th «of the Most Rev. 
I. ©. Stringer, D.D., Archbishop of 
Rupert’s Land. 

On his way to Holy Trinity parish hall 
where he was to take part in a meeting, 
he was seen by the choir boys assembled 
on the steps to falter as he approached 
along the busy street and then to collapse. 
He was carried into the hall where he 
expired before medical aid reached him. 

Dr. Stringer has been a colorful figure 
in Canadian missionary life and will go 
down in history as “the Bishop who ate his 
boots.” 

Accompanied by C. J. Johnson, in 1909, 
he set out on what proved to be the most 
perilous of all his journeys. On October 
Ist of that year when more than a week 
on the trail, the two realized they were 
lost. 

Fifteen days later found them with two 
rifle cartridges left and their last square of 
chocolate gone. Lack of food and torced 
marches had weakened them considerably. 
The following day they feasted on a sup- 
per of toasted rawhide sealskin boots. An 
entry in his diary found them to be 
“palatable.” Toasted sealskin boot was the 
fare the following day, and on the third 
day only the boot soles were left. 

The next day the diary records: “Boots, 
soles and tops, toasted. The last we had. 
Very tired. Hands sore. Tied up Mr. 
Johnson’s finger.” 

Shortly after, they heard children’s 
voices and saw a house a mile in the 
distance. Bishop Stringer’s six-foot frame 
had been reduced by 50 pounds in 21 days. 

Immediately on graduation in 1892 he 
volunteered for work in the Western 


THE PARTLY PRINTED PARISH PAPER 
WILL HELP IN EVERY EFFORT TOWARD 
THE CHURCH’S FOWARD MOVEMENT 


Use it as a vital part of your planning for the future. 
It makes your parish paper infinitely more effective, because it car- 
ries information about the work of the whole Church. 


Two pages for your parish news; two pages already printed with 
text and pictures about the work of the Church in all fields of 


service; 


May be ordered in any quantity, and for use either weekly or 


monthly ; 


Price: 50 cts. a hundred, postpaid. 


Start now to use this useful, stimulating service, approved by 
hundreds of parishes that receive it regularly. - 


DIP ae Amie i. Vie Nels Ol Heeb LC lel 


The National Council 


Church Missions House, 


281 Fourth Avenue, 


New York 
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Arctic. With his wife as his sole helper 
on the lonely Herschel Island, 1,000 miles 
removed from the nearest white settle- 
ment, he ministered to the souls and bodies 
of his flock. 

In 1905 he was consecrated Bishop of 
Selkirk. (now Yukon), and in 1931 trans- 
lated to Rupert’s Land. 

The death of Dr. Stringer following so 
closely on that of Dr. Worrell leaves only 
two Canadian provinces with metropoli- 
tans, Ontario and British Columbia. 


A reprint of the cartoon, 
“What Every Vestryman 
which appeared in the October 22d 


Now Ready. 


Knows,” 


issue of The Living Church General Convention 
Daily. 


Price, 75 cts. a hundred. Plus Postage. 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Custom Made by 
American Craftsmen 


Nebes Tia Nahe 
EMBROIDERIES 
ALTAR LINENS—FABRICS 


CLERICAL SUITS 


Clergy Cassocks and Surplices, Choir 

Cassocks, Cottas, Caps, Superfrontals, 
Hangings, etc. 

JUNIOR CHOIR VESTMENTS 


Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for half a century 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. S% 


ees 131-133 East 23rd St., New York eles 


Now in Booklet Form 


Bishop Manning’s Seabury 
Memorial Sermon 


@ The Gift of the 
Episcopate to the 
Church in America 


This is the text of the sermon 
preached by Bishop Manning on Sun- 
day, October 21st, in Atlantic City, at 
the service in commemoration of the 
Consecration of Samuel Seabury at 
Aberdeen, Scotland, in 1784, as the 
First Bishop of the Church in America. 


Price, 10 ets. 


Bishop Manning’s Sermon 
preached at the meeting of the 
General Synod at Montreal. 


@ The Call of This 
Present Time 


An expression of thoughts by the 
Bishop of New York as to the call of 
this present time to the Anglican Com- 
munion throughout the world. 10 ets. 


Postage Additional 


Morehouse Publishing Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Dr.Fleming Criticizes 
General Convention 


New York Rector Says Trinity 
Church Proposes Taking Lead in 
Helping Bring System Change 


EW YorkK—The Rev. Dr. F.. 8. 
N Fleming, rector of Trinity parish, 
startled his congregation October 
28th when he declared in his sermon that 
there was plenty of discussion at Gen- 


eral Convention, but no debate. 


“Tt was a convention,’ he said, “not a 
council. There was a quantity of talk on 
many subjects, but no constructive sugges- 
tions. People came totally unprepared to con- 
sider even the matters which they knew 
were to come up, much less other, unexpected 
questions. Everyone had a pleasant, friendly 
time; but little, if anything, was done. Even 
when action was formally taken, no ma- 
chinery, or inadequate machinery, was set 
up to take care of it.” 


Dr. Fleming was a deputy from the dio- 
cese of New York. He deplored the fact 
that about half of the members of the 
House of Deputies are necessarily new. 


“Thus, several days must elapse before 
they are sufficiently organized and informed 
to act,’ he said. “The House of Bishops is 
somewhat better off. But we have no 
real leadership. General Convention can- 
not lead. Leadership must be _ personal- 
ized. We need the Archbishop we failed 
to get. And we need emphasis on spiritual 
things. There is too much consideration of 
resolutions regarding social and economic 
matters. These are not the main concern of 
the Church. 

“We did practically nothing at General 
Convention. How can the Church act, 
through this unwieldy body, meeting only 
once in three years? We must have a revi- 
sion of our system. Trinity Church proposes 
to take the lead in helping to bring it about. 
The only justification for General Conven- 
tion, as now we have it, is fellowship. But 
that is not the purpose, and should not be 
the purpose, of a legislative body. It meets 
to act, to further the knowledge and the 
work of the Church.” 


Dr. Fleming was in favor of dropping 
the word “Protestant” from the name of 
the Church. “We discussed it for four 
hours,” he said, “and then did nothing. 
This was typical of General Convention.” 


——e—_ 
Albany Clergy Conduct Meetings 


ALBANY—A series of 11 group meet- 
ings in the interest of missions, two each 
in the rural deaneries of Albany, Mohawk, 
Ogdensburg, and Susquehanna, and three 
in the rural deanery of Troy, were held 
October 22d to November 2d, under the 
auspices of the field department. The 
' speakers were from the diocesan clergy. 
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Exclusive features of interest and value to every Churchman, whether 
or not he attended the Convention. Among them are: 

The ‘“‘running story” of the Convention ; 

The Presiding Bishop’s Sermon; 

The Report of the Budget and Program Committee; 


Domestic Missions Makes Americans, the great address delivered by 
George Wharton Pepper at the Domestic Missions Mass Meeting; 

Full Report of the Woman’s Auxiliary Triennial; 

Bishop Creighton’s statement on Current Trends in Revolutionary 
Mexico; 

National Council and Departmental statements, all pertaining to the 
General Convention. 


Subscribe for The Spirit of Missions now, asking that your first 
copy shall be the Convention Number. 


OnE DOLLAR A YEAR 
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Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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Colorful North Side 


Motor routes from your home 
bring you right to the Sheridan Plaza 
Hotel. The Chicago, North Shore & 
Milwaukee Electric Station at Wilson 
Avenue is just two blocks west. Busses 
to the Loop stop at the door—fare 
lO* Enjoy residential quiet and social 
life ina fine hotel at moderate cost 
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Room from ~ Hl Single 
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Recovery Activities 
Under Way in Church 


Missionary Speakers Making Tour 
of Nation; Forward Movement 
Authorized by Convention 


EW YORK—Two notable but uncon- 
N nected recovery activities are un- 

der way. The first is a nation-wide 
tour of missionary speakers from General 
Convention who during the month of No- 
vember will address more than 300 gather- 
ings in an effort to revive interest in the 
world responsibility of the Church. 

This tour, while following adjournment 
at Atlantic City, was planned months ago 
by the Field Department of the National 
Council and is designed to insure increased 
success for the Every Member Canvass 
this fall. Encouraging reports have come 
from the early meetings held under the 
auspices of the visiting missionaries. More 
than 3,000 persons attended the first five 
of these meetings and the collections, which 
are expected to bear the whole cost of the 
enterprise, have thus far been encouragingly 
large. 

FORWARD MOVEMENT 

The second memorable activity is the 
Forward Movement. This has not been 
launched as yet. It was authorized by Gen- 
eral Convention in resolutions adopted by 
both Houses. The resolutions resulted in 
the appointment of a Church-wide com- 
mittee of bishops, presbyters, and laymen, 
20 in all, headed by Bishop Hobson of 
Southern Ohio. Plans for the Forward 
Movement, it is expected, will be formu- 
lated in the near future. This effort 
reaches far beyond the Every Member 
Canvass and its results will be designed to 
effect advances in every development of 
Church life and work. 

The appointment of Bishop Hobson as 
chairman was a natural outgrowth of the 
leadership assumed last summer by lay- 
men of the diocese of Southern Ohio in 
originating and promoting the Every Man’s 
Offering which already has produced 
nearly $300,000 of missionary revenue and 
is not yet completed. At the invitation of 
the Presiding Bishop this movement in 
spirit will be continued. 

The Forward Movement Committee, in 
which now is centered hope for definite re- 
covery from the disastrous results of de- 
pression in the Church, is made up of the 
following: 

The Bishops of New York, Texas, 
Spokane, Southern Ohio, and the Bishop 
Coadjutor of Newark. 

The Rev. Drs. Kinsolving of Massa- 
chusetts, Hart of Washington, Tunks of 
Ohio, Block of Missouri, and Hodgkin 
of California. 

Ralph Hollenbeck of Southern Ohio, 
Clifford P. Morehouse of Milwaukee, L. (GF 
Williams of Virginia, Joseph Rushton of 
Chicago, Howard Seaman of Delaware, 
John Hartman of Harrisburg, Harvey 
Firestone, Jr., of Ohio, John Nicholas 
Brown of Rhode Island, Carl Johnson of 
Colorado, and Albert Crosby of Minne- 
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First Japanese Book 
of S.S.J.E. Published 


Toxyo—The first Japanese book of 
the Society of St. John the Evangelist, 
A Guide to the Church, has been pub- 
lished. 


The title page reads: “A Guide to 


the Church. Instructions based on ‘A 
Catechism for Beginners,’ by the Rev. 
John Cole McKim, D.D., by the Rev. 
Stephen H. Kimura, S.S.J.E. Published 
by the Society of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, Province of the Far East, 1934.” 

The first copy was presented to Dr. 
McKim, who was for many years a 
missionary in Japan. 


Memorial Service for Dr. Norwood 


New York—A congregation that filled 
St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie the afternoon 
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of October 28th paid affectionate tribute 
to the memory of the Rev. Dr. Robert 
Norwood in a memorial service compiled 
from his prose and verse. The service was 
prepared by the rector of St. Mark’s, the 
Rev. Dr. W. Norman Guthrie. The choir- 
master of the parish, William A. Golds- 
worthy, had arranged many of the pas- 
sages to music, which was beautifully 
rendered by a mixed quartette. 

Assisting Dr. Guthrie in the service 
were: the Rev. Wilbur L. Caswell, of 
Yonkers; the Rev. Edward J. Cooper, of 
the Canal Zone; the Rev. Dr. Gustave A. 
Carstensen, of Long Island; the Rev. Dr. 
Darlington, rector of the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest; the Rev. Dr. Frank Gavin, 
of the General Theological Seminary; the 
Rey. Pascal Harrower, of Staten Island; 
the Rev. Dr. Artly Parson, of the Church 
Missions House; the Rev. Lester L. Riley, 
of Long Island, and the Rev. Robert G. 
Rogers, of Brooklyn. 


CALIFORNIA 


Christ Church, Ontario 
(Thirty-five miles cast of Los Angeles) 
Tue Rey. Ricuarp H. Gusuéet, Rector 

Sunday Masses, 7:30 and 11 a.m. 
Week-days, 7:30; Thursdays, 9 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 5 and 8 p.m. 


ILLINOIS 


Church of the Ascension, Chicago 
1133 N. LaSalle Street 
Rey. Witi1am Brewster Stosxorr, Rector 
Sunday Masses 8:00, 9:00, 11:00 a.m., and 
Benediction 7:30 p.m. Week-day Mass, 7:00 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4:30-5:30; 7:30-8:30. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston 
Bowdoin Street, Beacon Hill 
Tue Cowrrey FATHERs 
Sunday Masses: 7:30, 9:30, and 11 a.m. 
Sermon and Benediction, 7:30 p.m. 
Week-days: 7, 8; Thurs. and H. D., 9:30 also. 
Confessions: Sat., 3-5, 7-9 p.m. Sun., 9:15 a.m. 


NEW JERSEY 


All Saints’ Church, Atlantic City 
8 So. Chelsea Avenue 
Rev. Lansinc G. Putman, Rector 
Sundays, 7:30 and 10:45 a.m., and 8:00 p.m. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, and: Holy Days. 


NEW YORK 
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The Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
Cathedral Heights 
New York City 
Sundays: 8 and 9, Holy Communion. 9:30, 
Children’s Service. 10, Morning Prayer or Litany. 
11, Holy Communion and Sermon. 4, Evening 
Prayer and Sermon. 
Week-days: 7:30, Holy Communion (Saints’ 
Days, 10). 9:30 Morning Prayer. 5, Evening 
Prayer (choral). Organ Recital, Saturdays, 4:30. 


Church of the Incarnation, New York 
Madison Avenue and 35th Street 
Rey. H. Percy Srrver, S.T.D., Rector Emeritus 
Rev. Grorce A. RoserrsHaw 
Sundays: 8, 10, 11 a.m., 4 P.M. 


Church Serbices 


NEW YORK—Continued 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 

46th Street between Sixth and Seventh Avenues 
(Served by the Cowley Fathers) ; 

Rey. Granvitte M. Wirtiams, S.S.J.E., Rector 

Sunday Masses, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High Mass). 

Vespers, with Address and Benediction, 8. 

Week-day Masses, 7, 8, and 9:30. 

Confessions: Thursdays, 4:30 to 5:30; Fridays, 
7 to 8; Saturdays, 3 to 5, and 8 to 9. 

Orcan Recirars—Eight Wednesday evenings 
at 8:30, October 3 to November 21. Ramin, 
Lockwood, Fox, Weinrich, Biggs, Courboin, Chris- 
tian, Cheney. No tickets required. 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 
Park Avenue and 51st Street 

Rev. G. P. T. Sarcent, D.D., Rector 

8 a.m., Holy Communion. ; 

11 a.m., Morning Service and Sermon. 

4 p.m., Choral Evensong. 

Junior Congregation, 9:30 and 11 a.m. 

Holy Comm., Thurs. & Saints’ Days, 10:30 a.m. 


St. James’ Church, New York 
Madison Avenue and 71st Street 
Tue Rey. H. W. B. Donecan, Rector 
Sunday Services 
8:00 a.m., Holy Communion. 
11:00 a.m., Morning Prayer and Sermon. 
8:00 p.m., Choral Evensong and Sermon. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia 
Locust Street between 16th and 17th Streets 
Rey. Franx L. Vernon, D.D., Rector 
Sunday: Low Mass, 8 and 9 a.m. High Mass 
and Sermon, 11 a.m. Evensong and Devotions, 

4 P.M. 

Daily: Masses, 7 and 7:45 a.m. Also Thursday 
and Saints’ Days, 9:30 a.m. 

Confessicns: 4 to 5 and 8 to 9 p.m. 


WISCONSIN 


All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee 
E. Juneau Avenue and N. Marshall Street 
Very Rev. Henry W. Rotrnu, Dean 
Sunday Masses: 7:30, 9:30, and 11:00 (Sung 
Mass and Sermon). 
Week-day Mass, 7 a.m. Thurs., 6:45 and 9:30. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4:30-5:15, 7:15-8:15. 
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“May they rest in peace, and may 
I ight perpetual shine upon them. 


J. E. JOHNSON, PRIEST 


PuiLrapELPHIA—The Rev. John Edgar 
Johnson, oldest clergyman in the diocese 
of Pennsylvania, died October 30th in his 
93d year. Since 1922 he had been a guest 
at the Harrison Home of the Episcopal 
Hospital. 

A native of New Hampshire, the Rev. 
Mr. Johnson attended Dartmouth College, 
where his scholastic career was interrupted 
by service in the Civil War. He enlisted 
with the New Hampshire Volunteers but 
received his college diploma in 1866. 

After serving as a Unitarian minister 
for several years, he was ordained to the 
priesthood in 1873 and assigned to St. 
Paul’s Church, Hoboken, N. J. He later 
served as pastor of the Church of St. John 
the Evangelist in this city and for a time 
was on the staff of Old Christ Church 
here. Prior to his retirement he was at- 
tached to the general missionary staff of 
the diocese. 
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DAVID B, OLIVER 


PirtspurGH, Pa.—David B. Oliver, se- 
nior warden of All Saints’ Church, Pitts- 
burgh, died at his home October 21st. 

Mr. Oliver was a patriarch of Penn- 
sylvania education and a pioneer in the 
steel industry. “Uncle Davey,” as he was 
affectionately known by thousands of 
school children on the north side, died 
nine days before his 100th birthday. Mr. 
Oliver was known as the “Father of Pitts- 
burgh’s Public Schools.” 

On December 31, 1861, Mr. Oliver 
was married to Rebecca Beall Cunning- 
ham, daughter of Dr. John Cunningham, 
of Wooster, Ohio. Two of their six 
surviving children, Charles and Miss Jes- 
sie Oliver, live here. Mrs. Charles L. 
Doyle and Henry Oliver live in Sewickley ; 
Mrs. Charles S. Shoemaker, in Pittsburgh, 
and Mrs. John H. Ross, in Madison, N. J. 
He also leaves a sister, Mrs. Cadwallader 
Evans, of Los Angeles. 

The funeral service was held from the 
Oliver home October 24th, conducted by 
Bishop Mann of Pittsburgh, assisted by 
the Rev. Walter J. Marshfield, rector of 
All Saints’ Church. Interment was in Al- 


legheny Cemetery, Pittsburgh. 
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ROBERT C. PRUYN 


ALtBANy—Robert C. Pruyn, a retired 
banker of national reputation, died at his 
home in Albany on October 29th, at the 
age of 87. 

Mr. Pruyn was the son of Robert H. 
Pruyn, Minister to Japan, and served his 
father as secretary at the legation. He 
had a keen interest in the Orient where he 
traveled extensively at various times. Mr. 
Pruyn was graduated from Rutgers Col- 
lege in 1869 and was for 46 years president 
of the National Commercial Bank, from 
which he resigned in 1931. 


The burial service was from St. Peter’s 
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Church, of which Mr. Pruyn had been a 
vestryman, Bishop Ashton Oldham of Al- 
bany, and the Rev. Charles C. Harriman, 
rector, officiating. 

Mr. Pruyn’s life-time service to the 
Church included such positions as a trustee 
of the Church Pension Fund, deputy to 
various General Conventions, membership 
on innumerable diocesan and national finan- 
cial boards, treasurer of numerous funds, 
a member of the committee on the New 
Hymnal, and financial advisor in many 
capacities. 
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MRS. W. R. SEWELL 


Pittston, Pa.—Mrs. Eleanor Bryant 
Sewell, wife of the Rev. W. R. Sewell, 
rector of St. James’ Church, Pittston, died 
October 16th. The funeral service was 
conducted by the Rev. Ralph A. Weather- 
ly, rector of Grace Church, Kingston. 

Mrs. Sewell had been ill for several 
years. 


Classified Advertising 
RATES 


a. Births, Deaths (without obituary), Mar- 
riages, Church Services, Radio Broadcasts, 
Retreats: 20 cts. per count line (10 lines 
to the inch). 


b. Resolutions and Memorials, 314 cts. per 
word, including one-line heading. 


c. All other classifications, 3144 cts. per word 
where replies go direct to the advertiser; 
41% cts. per word including box number 
and address when keyed in our care to be 
forwarded by us. 


d. Minimum price, $1.00. 


e. No time, space, or cash discounts on classi- 
fied advertising. 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE made at Sr. 
Marcaret’s Convent, 17 Louisburg Square, 
Boston, Mass. Prices and samples on application. 


ALTAR BREADS—Orders promptly filled. Saint 
Mary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wis. 
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LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


FINE LINEN, 90 cts. to $3.10 per yard for all 

Church uses. Transfer designs for embroidery, 
25 cts. per set. Samples, etc. Mary Fawcett Co., 
812 Berkeley Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


GOTHIC VESTMENTS, hand-made, inexpensive, 

individually designed. Also stoles. Sent on ap- 
proval. Sr, CurisropHeEr’s Guirp, 23 Christopher 
St., New York. Chelsea 2-7941. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AN EXPERIMENT IN ORIENTAL-AMER- 

ICAN FRIENDSHIP, Handbook of the Insti- 
tute of Oriental Students. A, comprehensive re- 
port of the nine and a half years’- activities car- 
ried on at Taylor Hall, Racine, Wis., and Brent 
House, 5540 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. Price 
SDCUBs 


BEAUTIFUL 17TH CENTURY CHALICE, 
silver with gold lining, $45.00. Roperr Ros- 
pins, 859 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Imported soutane cassock, serge, size 

36. A complete set of burse and veils. One 
purple chasuble and stole, moire silk. C. C. von 
Mirrer, Rt. 1, St. Joseph, Mo. 


MONEY FOR CHRISTMAS—Search your old 

trunks and send all old envelopes used before 
1880. Highest prices paid. Georcr Haxes, Belvi- 
dere, Ill. 


POSITION OFFERED 


Miscellaneous 


CHURCH WORKERS, or others desiring to in- 

crease their income, wanted as representatives 
of Tue Livinc Cuvurcn. Liberal commission for 
new subscriptions. Write for further information 
and supplies. Tue Livinc Cuurcn, 1801 W. 
Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Miscellaneous 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER with excel- 

lent references desires change. Present position 
twelve years. Recitalist, lay-reader, and devout 
Churchman. Address, Box L-363, Tue Livine 
Cuurcnu, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ST. MARY’S CONVENT, Peekskill, New York. 
Altar Bread. Samples and prices on request. 


BOARDING 


WANTED—By a woman of refinement and ability, 

a responsible position in the management of a 
private home, or as a companion. Vicinity of New 
York or Boston. J. K. B., 25 Montclair Drive, 
West Hartford, Conn. 


Health Resort 


S4 


ST. ANDREW’S Convalescent Hospital, 237 

East 17th St., New York. Sisters or St. Joun 
Barrist. For women recovering from an acute ill- 
ness or for rest. Private rooms $10-$15. 


Houses of Retreat and Rest 


SAINT RAPHAEL’S HOUSE, Evergreen, Colo., 
under the care of the Sisters of St. Mary. Ad- 
dress, the Sisrer in CHARGE. 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY NATIVITY, Bay 
Shere, Long Island, N. Y.; also 1748 Roosevelt 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


LENDING LIBRARY 


MARGARET PEABODY LENDING LIBRARY 

for the distribution of Church Literature by 
mail. Return postage the only expense. For cata- 
log and other information address Lenpinc Lr- 


BRARY. Convent of the Holy Nativity, Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 


WANTED—Paosition by expert boy and adult 

choir trainer. Brilliant organist. Cathedral 
trained. Communicant. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress, Box P-366, Tue Livinc Cuurcu, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. ° 


RETREAT 


NEW YORK CITY—A Retreat for the Asso- 

ciates of St. Margaret’s Sisters, and other women, 
will be held at St. Christopher’s Chapel, 211 
Fulton St., New York City, November 17th. Any- 
one desiring to make the Retreat, please notify 
Sisrer-1n-CuHarcr. Conductor: Rev. Charles L. 
Gomph, Grace Church, Newark, N. ‘fs 


If you don’t find just what 
you want listed in this depart- 


ment write our Information 
Bureau, or insert a Want Ad 
of your own. 
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Women Planning to 
Observe Quiet Day 


Auxiliary Suggests Corporate 
Communion in Parishes on No- 
vember 12th 


EW YoORK—Preparations for the 
N second annual Quiet Day for 

Prayer to be observed by the 
women of the Church indicate that many 
parishes are planning to observe the day, 
November 12th, in this manner. 

The leaflet issued for use on that day 
has been distributed through diocesan 
headquarters of the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
many rectors as well as Auxiliary officers 
requesting copies. 

The Auxiliary through its executive 
board has suggested that wherever possible 
there should be a corporate Communion of 
the women in parishes and missions at an 
early hour on November 12th, the Church 
remaining open all day for prayer. 

It is hoped that all women will take part 
in this plan, not only those who attend 
regular meetings of the Auxiliary but all 
the women and older girls of the Church, 
including shut-ins, the isolated, and any 
temporarily debarred from services. The 
hope is to make it, as it was last year, a 
great effort of all the women of the 
Church, or any who wish to join with 


them, in a united act of prayer. 
wae Sel 


Brotherhood Leader to Conduct 
Series of Meetings in Chicago 


Cuicaco—Leon C. Palmer, general sec- 
retary of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
is coming to the diocese of Chicago No- 
vember 11th and 12th for a series of meet- 
ings with Church sehool and Brotherhood 
leaders. He will speak November 11th at 
Christ Church, Streator, in the morning, 
and in the afternoon will address the South- 
ern Deanery Church School Institute at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Farm Ridge, on the 
subject: “The Teacher Today and Re- 
ligious Education.”” On November 12th, at 
6 p.M., he will be the guest of honor and 
speaker at a joint meeting of the Junior 
and Senior Assemblies of the Brotherhood 
at All Saints’ Church, Ravenswood. 


EDUCATIONAL 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


California 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


e Scripps Foundation. Boarding and day school for girls. 
else ter Wastera Colleges. Intermediate grades. Modern 
equipment. Caroline Seely Cummins, M.A., Vassar, Headmistress. 
Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand Stevens, President, Board of Trustees. 

Box 20, La Jolla, Calif. 


District of Columbia 


aes ee 
National Cathedral School 


e preparation for girls 10 to 19. General course 
Decca Ae OF cae oavdisig and day, spacione 
Hockey, riding, and tennis. Catalog on request. Bishop 0 
Washington, Pres. of Bd. of Trustees, Mabel 8. 
Turner, Prin., Mt. St. Alban, Washington, D. C. 
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Olney, Philadelphia, Rector 
Observes 35th Anniversary 


PHILADELPHIA—An interesting event in 
connection with St. Alban’s Church, Olney, 
Philadelphia, will be the Solemn Mass of 
Thanksgiving November 11th, commemo- 
rating the 35th anniversary of the ordina- 
tion to the priesthood of the rector, the 
Rey. Archibald Campbell Knowles, and 
also the 35th anniversary of his charge of 
St. Alban’s. 

Bishop Ivins of Milwaukee will be the 
preacher at the Mass. 

Olney 35 years ago was practically farm 
land in the midst of which stood the first 
little Church of St. Alban’s. Now Olney is 
a most attractive suburb of the city and 
the new St. Alban’s is one of the most 
lovely churches in the country. It is a little 
stronghold of Catholic Faith and Practice. 

It is unusual that a priest spends his 
entire ministry in one place, refusing “calls” 
elsewhere in order to develop a little mis- 
sion into a strong parish, and during this 
time also engaging in much literary work 
and building his beautiful parish church. 
Many persons will know Fr. Knowles 
from his book, The Practice of Religion, 
that has so much helped the Anglo-Cath- 


olic cause. 
——oe——_ 


Bryn Mawr Services 


Bryn Mawr, Pa—The Bryn Mawr 
League of Bryn Mawr College is sponsor- 
ing Sunday evening services in the music 
room of Goodhart Hall at 7: 30 p.m. The 
Rev. Dr. John W. Suter, Jr., rector of 
the Church of the Epiphany, New York 
City, will be the speaker November 11th 
and 18th. There will be a Christmas Carol 
service December 16th in the auditorium 
of Goodhart Hall, with an address by 
Bishop Creighton, Suffragan of Long Is- 
land. 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
Continued 


New York 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


MOUNT ST. GABRIEL 
Peekskill-on-Hudson 


Boarding School for Girls 


Under the care of the Sisters of Saint Mary. 
College preparatory and general courses. New 
modern fireproof building. Extensive recreation 
grounds. Separate attention given to young ehil- 
dren. For catalog address The Sister Superior. 


WILLIAM SMITH COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 

Geneva, New York 

Co-ordinate with Hobart College. Four year 

Liberal Arts course leading to the degrees of 
A.B. and B.S ’ 

For catalog and information address 

Faye Huntington Klyver, Ph.D., Dean 


North Carolina 


THE VALLE CRUCIS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Diocese of Western North Carolina. Beautiful and healthful 
situation in the mountains. Arts and Crafts, Music, Domestic 
Science, Nature Study and College Preparatory Courses. 

Scholarships offered to girls of ability. Regular fee $500.00. 
Scholarship fee for 1934-35, $250.00. Apply to MRS. EMILY 
TOLL HOPKINS, Valle Crucis, North Carolina. 
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Miiller’s Resignation 
Seen in Near Future 


Ousted Bishops of Bavaria and 
Wiirttemberg, Foes of Reichs- 
bishop, Resume Their Duties 


ERLIN—The resignation of Reichs- 
B bishop Miller, storm center of Nazi 

Church policies, and the target of 
Protestant opposition, is expected in the 
near future. 

Bishop Meiser of Bavaria and Bishop 
Wurm of Wirttemberg have resumed 
the functions from which they were ousted 
two weeks ago by Dr. August Jaeger in 
the name of the Reichsbishop. Since then 
Dr. Jaeger, civil administrator, has lost his 
office. 

Chancellor Hitler is not expected to re- 
ceive the Reichsbishop formally until after 
Nazi leaders have conferred with leaders 


of the opposition. 
———— 


Course in Georgia Parish 


SAVANNAH, GA.—Mrs. J. W. Grif- 
feth, executive secretary of the diocesan 
department of religious education, recently 
gave a course on The Educational Pro- 
gram of the Parish at St. Paul’s Church. 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


New York 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


NEW YORK 


A BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of the 

Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys receive careful 
musical training and sing daily at the services in the Cathedral. 
The classes in the School are small with the result that boys have 
individual attention, and very high standards are maintained. 
The School has its own building and playgrounds in the close. 
Fee - $250.00 per annum. Boys admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and 
scholastic examination. For Catalogue and information address 


THE PRECENTOR, CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL. 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Massachusetts 


THE EpIscopaL I HEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Affiliated with Harvard University 


Dean H. B. Washburn 3 Mason Street 


New York 


Che General Theological Seminary 


Three-year undergraduate course of prescribed 
and elective study. F 

Fourth-year course for graduates, offering larger 
opportunities for specialization. 


Provision for more advanced work, leading to 
degrees of S.T.M. and S.T.D. 


ADDRESS THE DEAN 


Chelsea Square New York City 


Virginia 


aS 


The Virginia Theological Seminary 


Alexandria, Virginia 
Address THE DEAN 
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5 cts. each—Nos. 127, 114 (Tuck). 


8 cts. each; 2 for 15 cts——Nos. 1610, 1558, 1601, 1590, 1604 
1611, 1553, 1552 (Mowbray). 


10 cts. each—Nos. 170, 160, 163 (Tuck). 


’ 


15 cts. each; 2 for 25 cts.——Nos. 2326, 2339, 2350 (Mowbray). 


Postage Additional 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CoO. 
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j& ARDS AND FOLDERS in a variety 

of styles, sizes, and designs. Several 
of the illustrations are in full colors, while 
others are printed in sepia or black and 
white. With envelopes. 


1801 W. Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


